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GABRIEL’S APPOINTMENT. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HOW GRACE PYNE WENT TO LONDON. 


F anyone had told Alice Kerr, in one of her recent pensive 
moods, how much she would enjoy her share in the wedding 
tour of Gabriel and Edith, she would probably have replied, that of 
course there was always something to interest an artist in Conti- 
nental travelling; and to see two such friends happy ought to be 
happiness enough, without expecting anything of the kind for yourself. 
That her own portion would in the smallest degree approach theirs, 
was, by the circumstances of the case, simply impossible. The Wind, 
poor thing ! had but to die—or, if that were inconvenient, at any rate 
to confine itself to a certain breezy cheerfulness, that would set off to 
advantage the brightness and fragrance of sunbeam and rose. If it 
could do that, it asked for nothing more. 

But the wisdom and experience of seventeen, however profound 
and infallible, is liable to the small drawback of suddenly and entirely 
changing its mind ; and the homeward journey, when she thought 
it over, was in itself without a fault—it was the happiest time she had 
ever known—and this, as she was almost ashamed to confess, though 
Edith was unwell, and Gabriel absorbed in attending upon her. 

It had been found impracticable to hurry their return, as they had 
intended at first; in spite of all her efforts, Edith’s nerves could not 
tecover from the shock they had received, and loss of sleep and 
appetite made her often unable to travel, even when all was arranged. 
They proceeded, therefore, in a most leisurely manner, of which Alice 
reaped the benefit ; for Hartley Carroll devoted himself to her amuse 
ment, and was resolved, he said, that she should feel for the rest of 
her life what a privilege it was to travel with such a man as himself. 
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Throwing aside, not only his business cares, but his home habits, his 
delight was to study in private every guide-book within his reach, and 
the instant they reached a place to seize upon Alice, and carry her 
off sight-seeing—bewildering her both by his bodily activity and the 
amazing stores of his information. It must be confessed that trust- 
ing to his memory sometimes proved a snare, and that Alice happen- 
ing to have read the guide-book first, detected the blunder and the 
authority ; but Hartley was never at a loss, and was just as ready 
with date, history, and critique, when he knew nothing about the 
matter as when he had it all by heart. In fact, he was more self- 
satisfied than ever on such occasions ; stoutly maintaining, in defiance 
of argument, that it required much more intellect to invent your own 
knowledge than to take it from others second-hand. 

His kindness and good humour made him a most agreeable com- 
panion, and she was just at the age to think nothing could be 
more delightful than to be for hours at a time on her feet, continually 
rushing from one object of interest to another, snatching refreshment 
in all sorts of odd places, and, as a rule, always within a hair’s-breadth 
of missing every train. It was novelty, excitement, and frolic all in 
one, and such as she had néver enjoyed before; but this was only 
the surface of her happiness. That which kept her spirits sparkling, 
as they only can sparkle in youth, and on which she looked back 
afterwards with such a thrill of pleasure, was of a quieter and. gentler 
kind. Even in the midst of his gaiety Hartley Carroll would some- 
times flag, especially after reading the papers; or it might happen 
that Gabriel or Edith wanted him to talk over their letters, or their 
plans for the autumn and winter ; and then she was left, as a matter 
of course, to the attendance of Erasmus Martin. And Erasmus 
Martin, when alone with her, was a different being from that which 
he usually appeared. Only Gabriel besides had seen the tenderness 
that lay hidden beneath his reserve; but even he had never seen 
him as Alice now saw—for between soldier and hunter there was so 
much in common, that the superiority of education was no bar to the 
equality of friendship; indeed, in many of the qualities that their 
wild life required, the experience of the woods sometimes gave Martin 
the lead. Among works of art, and historical antiquities, he felt 
himself like an ignorant child, and the simplicity of his ignorance— 
so unlike that of a man who knows he ought to know a great deal 
more, and tries to look as if he had only forgotten it—made it 
wonderfully interesting to be his teacher. Scraps of architectural, 
ecclesiastical, and medizval information, rummaged out by Alice 
from all her miscellaneous stores of reading and memory, were 
gathered and treasured by the neophyte with a confident belief in 
his oracle, that stimulated her powers of mind as much as Hartley’s 
ciceroneship exercised those of her body. And when they were not 
actually engaged with the business of traveliing, but were resting 
quietly in the evening, it sometimes happened that they were alone 
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together, and conversation, if less instructive, would become more 
personal and intimate. Alice found herself talking of her father— 
his genius, his struggles, his latter days of feebleness ; of the sharp 
period that followed his death, when she was fighting single-handed 
against poverty and fraud ; till his glowing sympathy with her troubles 
reminded her that she was becoming egotistical, and she would set 
herself to draw out his story in return. 

And to her he would tell what Gabriel had only guessed at; to 
her he gradually, and almost unawares, entrusted the sorrow that 
always lay at the bottom of his heart—the belief that there was some- 
thing in the past which must for ever bar him out from society. He 
too spoke of his father now, and to such pitying ears could do it with- 
out fear of misconstruction. Alice’s own experience was a bond of 
union between them on that subject; and she felt almost frantic with 
the conviction that, do what she might, she should never be able to 
show the world all he could be at his best—what she knew he had 
sometimes been. And this he understood, and it won his confidence 
to a degree that surprised himself. 

It was the last evening of the tour, of which Amiens was the final 
stage, and they were staying in a good, though comparatively quiet 
hotel, whence they were to start early the next day. In looking over 
her drawings, before packing them up, Alice came upon an outlined 
design of the “ Knight, Squire, and Yeoman ”—where even ‘Martin’s 
unpractised eye detected sufficient likeness to make him curious 
about its meaning. Rather flurried by reminiscences, Alice dilated 
on the subject of Chivalry, making it appear that the extra care and 
pains bestowed on the delineation of the knight was owing to the 
dignity of his position—one equal to princes; nay, till the princes 
had won their degree, above them, as they were the foremost to 
acknowledge ; a position she had involuntarily bestowed on Mr. Bruce 
on first acquaintance, because it was peculiarly the province of the 
true knight to help the helpless and distressed, especially friendless 
women. True knighthood did not imply riches—but it meant cou- 
rage, generosity, honour, truth—all that was noble and good. 

Martin nodded his head approvingly ; it was just Mr. Bruce’s 
character. But what of the squire? That he had a right to ask. 

The squire, she told him, collecting all her courage as she did so, 
was one who was learning all the duties and graces of the knightly 
character—sometimes even excelled the knights themselves—but his 
special duty was to serve the one he followed—obey, defend, die for 
him, if necessary—or if that were not required, he was always on the 
watch for some glorious opportunity of distinguishing himself, and 
sO winning his spurs. And spurs gloriously won were sometimes 
buckled on his heels by noble ladies, who considered it an honour to 
wait on so brave a man ; and she described, as best she could, the vigil 
by the armour, the ceremony of the accolade, and all the brilliant 
surroundings with which books and pictures stored her imagination, 
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speaking so enthusiastically that she did not observe at first how 
earnestly he was looking at her the while. When she did, her flow 
of discourse came abruptly to a close, and she found it was time for 
her to go and see about packing up. 

“Wait a minute,” said Martin, standing quietly between her and 
the door, ‘‘I want to ask you one thing. In those times you speak 
of, supposing one of these gentlemen had lost his position—perhaps 
not by his own fault—was there any way open for him to win it 
back ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, there were the pilgrimages ; and above all, the Crusades— 
fighting for the Holy Land, you know. If a man wore the Cross on 
his shoulder, and did his duty by it, he was considered to have begun 
his life afresh, as it were, and the old things were not brought up 
against him.” 

Alice was not quite sure, as she said this, whether her history were 
correct or not ; but his eyes looked so intensely earnest that she hardly 
knew what she was saying. 

‘Tt sounds like what I have heard Mr. Forrest say,” said Martin. 

“Well, yes ; as an allegory, it holds good still, I suppose. But if 
you take it in that light, you had better ask him about it.” 

“ Thank you—for this advice, and for all you have taught me.” 

He was holding the door open, for her to pass, and as he said 
this, bent his head respectfully ; upon which she held out her hand. 
The grip that he gave it might, perhaps, have been the cause, not 
only of the flush in her cheeks when she reached her own room, but 
of the packing being done in such defiance of all orthodox rules, that 
it was fortunate for her credit that the Custom-house let her trunk pass 
unopened. 

Hartley, who had left them at Amiens, was waiting at the Victoria 
station to receive them, and seemingly in the highest spirits. A few 
words passed between him and Gabriel, as Alice noticed, but they 
could not have been very important, or Mr. Carroll would never have 
said the ridiculous things he did say as they drove home; declaring 
that there were half-a-dozen reporters, and three of our own artists, 
watching for their arrival, and that having misled them as to the indi- 
viduals they sought, Edith and Alice would appear in the next week’s 
illustrated papers, the one in the likeness of a French actress, and the 
other of an Irish cook. The cook was, he thought, the handsomer 
of the two, but that he couldn’t help. 

‘Such crowds of people want to meet you at parties, and ask for 
your photographs, autographs, and hair, that I have quite made up 
my mind I can’t stand it any longer, and so I have let my house.” 

* Nonsense,” said Edith, smiling. 

“Oh, you may call it so, if you are particular as to terms, but 
there is the fact. A rich American, attracted, no doubt, by the 
romance of the story, has made a splendid offer for it, on condition 
he may come in next week; so Clare has packed a carpet-bag—you 
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know how little luggage she ever wants—we never have to pay more 
than twice the amount of our railway fares—and if Edith is very 
pressing, she means to go down with her to Lowlevels, and make 
her own butter, which is not quite so vulgar as earning your own 
bread.” 

All exclaimed, but he persisted in his story. And when Tiny, who 
met them with open arms, was appealed to for explanation, she only 
turned gravely round and enquired what was his last reason for their 
move, as every day she heard a fresh one. Oh, yes; the house was 
let, and the Americans were coming in for a year, she was told; and 
she hoped they would like the trouble of it; for her part, she was 
glad it would be so soon off her mind. There was a feeling of savage 
freedom about it that was quite exhilarating. She meant to take a 
lesson or two from the Ironhand in the mysteries of camping out 
and gun-loading, in case they went about with a tent, or a white- 
tilted waggon. 

‘‘T was always charmed with that bit of ‘ Lavengro,’ when he 
bought the tinker’s cart, and made tea at the fire in the little dell: so 
now, perhaps, I shall enjoy it myself.” 

“‘ Tf tinkering will make you happy, I may be able to indulge you,” 
muttered Hartley, with a smile at Gabriel, which Alice thought 
rather too significant, and which Bruce only answered by a slight 
shake of the head. 

If all this was meant to spare Edith’s nerves, it was done under a 
mistaken idea of her feelings on the subject. When she was alone 
with her sister, she invited her to be open; assuring her that if any 
bad news were hanging over them, she should be all the better able 
to bear her share for knowing it at once. 

‘My dear,” said Tiny, with affected solemnity, ‘all I know is, 
we find it so expensive to have no money that we are resolved in 
future to have as much as possible; and any nation, race, or tribe, 
who may offer us any, will meet with a brother’s welcome. As to 
my going down with you that is only a joke.” 

“No, indeed, I will not be joked in that fashion. You have 
invited yourself, and I hold you to it.” 

“Very well. Then you see we have very little time to spare, for 
if you are known to be in town, wild horses will not keep people 
from rushing down upon you and Alice. My darling, what a scene 
it must have been—and for you too, who always detested the very 
sight of gun or pistol. You don’t really think they meant to kill 
him ?” 

“No; from what we were told, it seemed that their object was to 
frighten and rob us, though what might have been the consequence 
of resistance we cannot say. I have behaved very badly about it, 
and made poor Gabriel wretched—but I had no idea I was such a 
coward. ‘Thank God, we are safe in England! I am brave enough 
now.” 
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“Yes, there is a comfortable valour about being safe that is worth 
all the glory in the world. But what made Helen behave so oddly 
as she seems to have done ?” 

**She resented the suspicion thrown on the courier of Sir Jesse’s 
recommending ; and Burlington seriously offended Gabriel by some 
sarcastic remarks on Martin. It was fortunate we parted company, 
for your husband and mine were both getting angry.” 

‘I. hope they were, with all my heart. I would not own mine if 
he endured any insinuations against that brave fellow. What have 
you done with him and his waif, Bill Close ?” 

‘They went off to St. Edmund’s at once. I almost envied Martin 
that surprise for Mr. Forrest: I believe the surprise to himself, when 
he saw what value was set at the: Mission on such a specimen as Bill 
Close, was quite a new revelation to his understanding.” 

_ “Humph !” said Mrs. Carroll, ‘‘I am not surprised at that, for it 
is quite beyond mine.” 

Mrs.;Bruce was not far wrong in her estimate of the welcome that 
awaited Martin and his.charge. When Bill Close, so disguised by 
the neat suit of clothes his protectors had given him, that his old 
tempters, would hardly have known him, showed his sunburnt, freckled 
face, all glowing ,;with, a mixture of delight and shame, at the door 
of, the well-known parlour, into which he was pushed by the Ironhand, 
the good priest’s start of joy was quite sufficient evidence of the value 
he set,on the gift brought him from Italy., Audacious as the boy was, 
it upset him completely ; and he could only blubber out a broken 
sentence or two which nobody quite heard, but which David Forrest 
intuitively understood. There was not much said on either side; a 
few fatherly words of very gentle rebuke and hearty forgiveness were 
ali he, would allow himself now,;.and then Bill was sent down, to: be 
regaled. by Mrs. Honest and Sally on the best the larder contained, 
and, it is much to be feared, to. be treated more like a hero than a 
penitent. And sincere as his penitence had been, it was not in 
human nature, at his age, to resist the temptation of playing the 
gallant.seaman ashore on leave, and dilating on his: own cleverness in 
detecting the plot, and his prowess in helping the gentlemen to 
‘‘ weather” the thieves. Indeed, he talked much more freely on the 
subject than, as he had been cautioned, would be prudent or safe; but 
then, what harm could there be in boasting to Mrs. Honest how he 
had made out Tonio in spite of his dress, and kept guard at the back 
of;the carriage, with the brigand’s own gun, ready to blow him into 
little bits if he had given chase? The gentlemen had all praised him 
for.a smart chap, and promised to do him a good turn, and he had 
had quite enough of the tar-brush, thankee, and would just like to be 
’prenticed to.a gunsmith—that he should. 

All this, and a great deal more, was listened to without contradiction, 
for. who was there to contradict him? Sally believed every word, 
and laid it all up to be repeated among her own particular friends. 
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She had her means of enjoying society, let Mrs. Honest be as busy 
or as watchful as she pleased. However particular might be the 
job given her to do, and strict the injunctions not to stir till it was 
done, so surely as the hour arrived when it suited Sally to slip out for 
a gossip, was she missing from her post—one of her favourite resorts 
being the ham and beef shop of granny Hughes; where, as a purveyor 
of news and carrier of messages, she generally found a welcome. 

To this bower of refreshment for body and mind, she accordingly 
betook herself in the course of the following morning, having been 
sent on an errand requiring punctuality and despatch. Finding the 
shop too full for private conversation, she took up a favourable 
position close to her friend Liza, where she could, unobserved herself, 
observe all the customers, and hear what was said. The weather 
was hot, and granny Hughes very snappish, but that only added to 
the amusement of the scene ; and as she must be scolded when she 
got back, the longer she put off going the better. A fierce argument 
over a doubtful sixpence between granny and a hard-featured, untidy 
woman, having been at last compromised by ’Liza’s diplomacy, the 
latter asked a friendly question, which led to a long dismal story 
about one child being in hospital, quite useless, not earning a farthing, 
and the other so undutiful and greedy, she didn’t care what her 
mother went without, so long as the spoilt girleen got what she cried 
for—not that she’d cry for anything very long—and the burying 
would all fall upon her shoulders, and what they should do, she 
couldn’t tell, unless Tonio came back with a pot of money, as-he had 
promised he would: he had spent enough of Caterina’s, had Tonio, 
and it was high time he paid some of it ‘back. A great deal more 
was said to the same effect, in the middle: of which, ’Liza: heard a 
small voice saying in her ear, ‘‘‘Tonio’s been found out, and nearly 
blown into little bits.” 

Nobody else overheard this piece of news; and a donnebouche of 
fat ham dexterously administered on the spot, prevented its being 
repeated. By the time Sally’s mouth was empty, the Irishwoman 
had departed ; and ’Liza, finding a favourable opportunity, whisked 
her small visitor into the little back parlour. 

** Now then, Sally,” she said, ‘‘let’s hear all about it, and we'll see 
if we can’t find a bit of beef to match the ham.” 

It was two or three hours later, during a temporary lull of business, 
that, having seen her grandmother composing herself for her after- 
dinner nap, ’Liza washed her hands and face, tied on a cleaner apron, 
and then busied herself in arranging a tray of refreshments, with 
more regard to nicety of appearance than she would have thought 
necessary for themselves. With ihis she ascended the dark, dirty 
staircase, till she reached the top of the house. A tap of her hand 
at a garret-door being answered by another within, a key was turned, 
and she was admitted into the close, bare chamber by Grace Pyne. 
It is not after long perseverance in honesty and self-denial that 
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human nature is liable to a sudden leap into evil; and we have no 
fears on the subject of her being suspected by the reader, any more 
than by her sister Lucy. Nevertheless, she was at this moment in 
hiding, and had suffered voluntary imprisonment long enough in that 
stifling atmosphere to give her a worn and weary aspect, with her 
heavy eyelids, parched lips, and feverish hands—a faint, hopeless 
longing for air and coolness making her almost loathe the sight of the 
food she needed so much, so that only gratitude for her rough 
friend’s kindness enabled her to accept it as it was meant. 

Medland’s story was, on the whole, correct. The handkerchief 
Grace had lent Darch Williams was a token she could not mistake; and, 
dreading she knew not what, she obeyed his summons, and spent the 
interval in looking for him, which he was employing with a dexterity 
peculiarly his own. We may as well explain at once that his smooth 
speeches and promises to Bilson had gained that worthy person over 
as a confederate ; and when the train came up, and Grace returned 
to her post, Bilson was there, and begged her assistance in carrying 
the box to the carriage. After delivering the precious deposit to 
Mrs. Salisbury, Grace had just turned away, when something scarlet 
caught her eye for an instant, and then—yes, she knew the figure of 
the man in the large cloak who was trying to open the stiff door of a 
third class carriage, and in the effort had uncovered a box that he 
carried under one arm—and that box, so exactly like the other, and 
with the scarlet ribbon. 

She saw it all in a moment—perhaps one of the most terrible she 
could have known. , 

The warning snort of the engine had been given, the guard was 
fastening the doors, and Darch Williams, alone in the carriage he had 
entered, was concealing his prize with his cloak, when she sprang upon 
the step and looked in. 

“Tt is you! Darch! Darch! for the love of God, give me that 
box! ‘There is just time—one minute, and it will be too late! I 
know it—I can swear to it—give it up, or you are lost!” 

He had turned pale when he first saw her; but he reddened now, 
though he had the self-command to reply quietly, “ My girl, if you 
will betray me, I can’t help it—but you must be quick in lifting it out.” 

She sprang into the carriage, and he instantly seized her by the 
wrist, and forced her into a seat. 

“You have done it now,” his voice hissed in her ear: “and if you 
say a word, or move a finger , 

She heard no more—she made one effort to reach the window, 
and then lost consciousness. The guard,as he shut the door, only 
noticed that the young woman seemed to be taken bad, but as her 
friend was looking after her, it was no affair of his. 

The first thing she understood afterwards was the sound of her 
companion’s voice, addressing an official who had come to look at 
their tickets. His wife, he was explaining, had been so hurried at 
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Longmorton that she had not time to take her ticket—here was the 
money; would he get her one to London? ‘There was some demur, 
but an extra shilling removed the difficulty, and by the time Grace’s 
brain was clear again, they were out of the Exeter station. 

She sat up, breathing short, and conscious of an almost stupefying 
headache that threatened to lay her prostrate, when she wanted all 
her strength. And when she recollected what had happened, and 
saw in what position she was placed, it is not surprising that her 
nerves gave way. His cruelty, as she felt it to be, was too hard to 
bear, and she wept so bitterly that he was fain to assume an apolo- 
getic tone, and assure herhe meant noharm. Things looked ugly, no 
doubt, but as he had always warned her, she must trust him against 
appearances, and she would find him true to her to the last. He 
had stopped her blabbing for both their sakes, because to be taken 
up now would be ruin, and he had gone too far to turn back. If she 
tried, after all, to betray him, he had only one word to say about that 
matter ; he would not hurt a hair of her head, and that she knew— 
but he held his own life so cheap that it would make no odds whether 
he chanced a jump down the embankment, or a shot with his revolver. 
She must make up her mind to have his blood on her head, for no 
man should take him alive, with her to be brought as a witness 
against him. 

She saw his determination in his eyes, and that argument would be 
thrown away; the hope she had clung to for so many years seemed 
dying out of her heart. ‘You are very cruel,” she said, in a low, 
trembling voice—“ you know I cannot, even to save myself, cannot 
give you up to justice ; I only tried to save you from the wickedness— 
I would have saved you, if you had listened. Now you have robbed 
me, as well as that good, kind old lady—robbed me of my all, 
and I must bear it, but you must take the consequences. From 
this day it is all over between us—the old time is dead and buried— 
you are nothing to me, norI to you; and if God only gives me the 
help he has given to poor weak women before now, even yet I 
may hinder what you are doing, and give back what you are taking 
away !” 

All his endeavours after this to conciliate her, even to make 
her speak, were fruitless. She preserved a passive silence for the 
rest of the journey; and, finding her resolute, he at last desisted. 
His doubts, as to what she meant to do on arriving at the station, 
were relieved when he found that she was as anxious to avoid 
notice as he could be; and that she allowed him to put her into a 
metropolitan carriage without remonstrance, and enter it after her. 
They went to the city together, and when they left the railway, 
walked on through several streets, as if their plans had been talked 
over beforehand. 

Both, in fact, knew that there was but one hiding-place open 
to them. And that was the house of granny Hughes. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


MR. JONES RECEIVES A VISITOR. 


THE friends of Mr. Jones were too experienced to be easily startled. 
Nevertheless, it was with evident disfavour that they heard what he 
had been doing, and ’Liza in particular was hot in her indignation at 
such treatment of that good, honest, industrious creature, Grace 
Pyne. He might be satisfied with playing his tricks himself; but to 
drag a poor dear soul into it against her will, and do your best to ruin 
her good name for life—no man that was a man would dream of such 
a thing ; and ’Liza was only surprised that her grandmother didn’t tell 
him, then and there, that the sooner he made himself scarce the 
better she should be pleased. 

Perhaps her experience of the world had made Mrs. Hughes 
cynical, for she was less demonstrative towards Grace than her young 
descendant; but she shook her head over Darch’s booty, and pro- 
nounced it much too dangerous for her to meddle with. ‘‘To have 
it found here would just ruin us all. Don’t you come nigh the place 
till you’ve got rid of it; do you hear? As for Grace Pyne, if she’ll be 
content with what we can give her, she’s welcome. ’Liza can see 
to her; I’m too old to be trotting up and down stairs; and let me tell 
you, it will not be safe for her to show her face here, where she is 
so well known. She must keep dark for a bit, till we can get her 
away.” 

They talked of her, and arranged for her, with little reference to 
herself, for she was scarcely in a state of mind or body to have a voice 
in the matter. To do Darch Williams justice, he was by this time 
heartily sorry for her, and would gladly have undone his day’s work 
if he could. He took all ’Liza’s rebukes in good part, and begged 
her to take care of his poor girl, promising ample reward. But ’Liza 
scoffed at the idea of accepting any. 

‘J ain’t half as particular as she—nothing like it. I don’t know 
half as much, nor I can’t take to out-and-out goodness, week days as 
well as Sundays, while I’ve granny and the shop to see to. But I 
will say this—-if any man had done this to me, I’d cut my hand off 
sooner than let him touch it again. Ah, you may look as you please, 
but it’s my belief that you’ve been and done it, and lost such a wife 
as you won’t find anywhere else in a hurry.” 

Her friendship was of a rough description, but it was of the genuine 
stamp : as poor Grace found during those long, trying days of confine- 
ment which she had since endured in that stifling garret, keeping the 
door locked against every other visitor, and beguiling the time with 
needlework in payment for her board—the only payment her pro- 
tectors would accept. 

She had been busy over a dress for ’Liza, when the latter knocked 
at the door; and while she was trying to swallow the food so kindly 
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pressed upon her, the eyes of her friend turned ‘oat towards the 
nearly finished work. 

“‘T wish I was as clever as you, Grace dear, or as good, either, for 
that matter. I wonder how it would feel, just for a change.” 

‘You are very good to me,” said Grace, sighing, and gently push- 
ing away her plate. She had done her utmost, but to eat was impos- 
sible. ’Liza watched her with deep concern. 

“This won’t do much longer,” she said. ‘‘ You can’t go on like 
this; and something will turn up soon out of the news I’ve heard to- 
day. You know Tonio, that Caterina is so proud of, though her 
mother ain’t? He got ajob as courier, and it was to be such a good 
one that they were to marry when he came back. Well, it seems he 
had another job in hand: as well, which it’s to be hoped Caterina 
knowed nothing about—though somebody did, or they couldn’t have 
given notice. Anyhow the gentlemen got a hint that mischief was 
brewing, and went off after him, and Tonio had to give up his place 
all in a hurry, and where he went to nobody knows; but I fancy we 
shall not be long before we have news of him.” 

‘* But who told you this? Have you seen Caterina?” 

“No: her mother was here this morning, but she didn’t seem to 
know. It was little Sally from the parson’s told me: and I thinks to 
myself directly, this will be news for Darch. What? Didn’t you 
know that them two has been friends all along, and hand-and-glove 
together in a dozen tricks, none. of which ever came to good? Why, 
it was Tonio as helped Darch to follow Mr. Bruce in a French steamer 
when he and his mates gave him the slip at Sydney ; and they’ve been 
carrying on their game, one up, another down, ever since, playing 
into ‘each other’s hands, with the help of one or two more. I.know all 
about it, bless you, from my George, as belongs to that boat they took: 
off Bill Close in so neatly that nobody could guess where he’d gone. 
George whispered to me that Bill was all right; and so he was, for he’s 
come back as bold as brass, and is to be ’prenticed by the gentlemen 
for doing them a good turn. But he’ll have to take care of himself 
now, for Tonio will never forgive him, and them foreigners is awful for 
remembering a grudge.” 

We have given ’Liza’s story as nearly in her own language as we 
can, The vernacular of her district is not easy to spell, or to render 
exactly ; and closer accuracy may be dispensed with. The purport of 
her words was all that Grace attended to, and very terrible did that 
prove to be when ’Liza, on being further questioned, communicated 
in confidence all that George had confided to her, partly from his 
own knowledge, partly from what he surmised. 

** You're not to go thinking now, Grace dear, that George is a bad 
fellow. He would like to make an honest living if he could get clear 
of his mates. One leads another on, and they can’t stand up against 
the whole lot ; but I can tell you there’s many on them thinks a deal 
more of what’s good than they used, since they had the Mission gen- 
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tleman looking after them, and lending of them books, and holding 
services on board—George come in for one, and he said he’d never 
forget it. I'll make him talk to you when he comes home, and you 
shall see what he says, and tell me if he ain’t a good fellow at heart, 
though he’s not had much schooling. Hé’d no hand in the fire, 
you know, and nearly quarrelled with Darch and Tonio about it: 
but they came over him somehow, because they were short of 
hands.” 

“ Make him leave them, ’Liza. If he wants to do better, help 
him all you can. Go to Mr. Forrest yourself, and get George to go 
too. Tell him everything as a friend, ask his advice, and start afresh, 
both of you, with his blessing. You don’t know how different your 
life will feel when you are working with God and His Church, and 
not against them. There’s comfort laid up in all sorts of places 
against the day of trouble for them that follow the Lord in His 
own way, and have Him on board in the bad weather, even though He 
seems to be asleep. Sure, ’Liza dear, to go no further than my own 
self, if it weren’t for His being close to me, I could have laid me 
down on this floor and died any hour of the day and night that I’ve 
been here. But I haven’t despaired yet, and I won’t. ‘There’s no 
more happiness for me in this world; but I may be able to hinder 
wrong being done, and that gives me something to live for.” 

’Liza looked at her with a puzzled admiration. ‘I do believe it’s 
true what granny says—there’ll be no luck to any of their games so 
long as you are praying dead against them. I’m afraid George would 
never stand that.” 

The sound of her grandmother’s shrill voice, summoning her from 
below, cut short the answer she would have received, and, promising 
to return as soon as she could, she ran down stairs. About a quarter 
of an hour later, a stealthy tap on the door startled Grace from a 
reverie, and was followed by a cautious whisper: “‘ Miss Pyne, my 
dear, be you there ?” 

Grace held her breath, and listened in doubt and perplexity. The 
whisper came again: ‘‘ Miss Pyne, I’ve a message to give you—from 
a friend—one you know well, my dear. It’s from Mr. Martin—most 
perticlar, Miss Pyne—he’s dying, and wants to see you.” 

Grace opened the door; Mrs. Dennis stood there, curtseying, and 
radiant with affectionate smiles. 

** You'll excuse the liberty, I know, Miss Pyne, but the poor dear 
old gentleman made such a point of it, I couldn’t help saying I’d try 
and bring you word; and if so be as you'll put on my cloak and 
bonnet (and proud I’ll be to lend them to you), why no one will know 
you ; only you must slip out at the back, for the shop is full of people.” 

‘* How long has he been ill?” asked Grace. 

“How long? Oh, then, I can’t say exactly, but he’s took terrible 
bad, poor old gentleman, and you must be quick to find him alive. 
Step across here into my room, and you shall have anything of mine 
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you like. It ain’t the first time I’ve helped a body in trouble, and 
I'll be bound it won’t be the last.” 

It may just be explained at once that the severe illness of old 
Martin was a harmless fiction on the good woman’s part, used as a’ 
means of winning a reward. She had been for some little time a 
lodger of granny Hughes, and, in spite of all precautions, had guessed 
who the new inmate must be. Her object now was to get her out of 
the house unobserved by ’Liza; and Grace, after a little hesitation, 
decided to run the risk. 

Besides her large cloak, Mrs. Dennis’s stores supplied her with a 
rusty crape veil, and with this drawn closely over her face, there was 
little fear of her being recognised. On arriving at the well-known 
lodging-house, however, she was rather startled to find a gentleman 
waiting to receive and accompany her upstairs; nor was she much 
reassured by his explanation that he was Mr. Martin’s solicitor. It 
sounded like the knell of her old friend, and she could hardly find 
voice to ask how he was ? 

‘“‘ Better, but very anxious to see you,” was the answer, and Mr. 
Plummer mounted the staircase with pleased alacrity, thrusting his 
head into the old man’s apartment to announce that he had succeeded 
at last in carrying out his wishes. Here was Miss Pyne. 

‘Grace ?” repeated a voice, very unlike that of weakness and age; 
and as Grace crossed the threshold her hand was warmly grasped by 
that of the younger Erasmus. She hardly knew what she was doing, 
and the tears came so fast that she could not see, but she felt that she 
was placed in a chair, and old Martin’s withered fingers were clasped 
on hers, while his lips murmured words of thanksgiving. 

The hunter’s dexterous fingers released her from the voluminous 
cloak in which she was half stifled, and threw back the black veil. 

“‘ You are with friends, Grace,” he said kindly, “and I am quite 
as sure as your sister Lucy is that you, at any rate, have no cause to 
hide your face.” 

‘“‘ That we are all prepared to maintain,” said Mr. Plummer. 
“Though circumstances may arise to make concealment prudent, and 
afford excuse for a trifling artifice—which Miss Pyne will forgive our 
employing to procure her visit. I have taken the liberty, my dear 
sir, of securing your door, so that we are safe from any intrusion, and 
can get to business when this good young woman has composed her 
amiable feelings.” 

“‘T am composed—I am ready,” said Grace, recovering herself by 
a powerful effort. ‘I am thankful to find you are not ill, Mr. Martin ; 
but you don’t know what you have done in bringing me here. If 
you have any pity you will not ask me—I cannot—I must not.” 

The hunter’s voice, softened by unusual emotion, interrupted 
her, though not unkindly. 

‘Grace, do you remember my promise ?” 
‘Yes, sir, and have blessed you ever since.” 
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‘Do you believe I would keep it?” 
“ As I would myself, sir.” 
‘Then we shall soon come to an understanding. I want you 
to do what no one else can—to bring me face to face with Darch 
Williams,” 





There had been a violent thunderstorm; one of those tremendous 
deluges of hail and rain which from time to time break over London, 
relieving its burning brain and throbbing heart, to an extent that 
compensates for a considerable amount of damage. Gardens and 
conservatories suffer loss; but streets are purified, and fevers are 
washed away; and those to whom change of air and country freshness 
are only golden dreams rejoice in a cooler atmosphere, as in reno- 
vated life. 

The worst of the storm was over, though the rain was falling 
heavily still ; and passengers on the railways that run over the streets 
of the City could see it rushing in streams off many a roof that 
looked in pressing need of such cleansing service. In one of the 
dingiest of these, the occupant of a large attic had just opened his 
grimy casement, to breathe the purer air fora moment ; but the damp, 
striking on his irritable lungs, compelled him to close it again, and 
retreat from the perilous luxury, struggling against the cough which 
day and night was now his tormentor. A longer paroxysm than usual 
left him in a state of exhaustion, from which he rose up at last, wiping 
his forehead, and sighing in utter weariness of body and mind, ‘“‘ What 
can a fellow do without rest ?” 

If rest were what Darch Williams wanted, it was not because he did 
not earn it ; there were evident tokens about the room of laborious 
occupation. A small forge occupied one corner, and a blow-pipe, and 
several tools belonging to his craft, showed signs of being recently used. 
In his younger days, the work on which he was employed would 
have been accomplished in half the time he had already consumed 
in beginning it; now, however, he was not only hindered by his 
cough, but by the pain and swelling of his hand and wrist, still 
suffering from Joel’s gripe. Sleep was impossible without opiates, 
and these left him fevered and wretched to a degree that exceeded 
everything he had ever experienced in his life. Again and again he 
thought of Grace, and how she would have tended and cared for 
him, and cursed his own folly in having flung away a heart that had 
proved itself so true; and then, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
gnashed his teeth with rage against her for turning against him in 
the hour of need. 

**But I’ll be even with her,” he muttered, as if trying to find 
comfort by planning the misery of others. ‘If she thinks I shall 
come round, and play the penitent, she’ll find herself mistaken. I'll 
carry this job cleverly through. I will—if I die for it; and if I live, 
it shall be to enjoy what I have gained, out of sight and reach of 
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everybody that I ever knew. Let me get my revenge first, and make 
this respectable gentleman pay for his little commission—and then I'll 
off to the Cape, and try the diamond fields. I know a dodge or 
two that will be worth hundreds out there, only a man must have a 
steady hand to back them, and mine shakes like a child’s.” 

And with that his thoughts took so evil a complexion that we 
cannot attempt to portray them, any more than to repeat the words 
with which he and such as he would garnish their conversation. The 
relief, if such he found it, was very short, and he had already cast a 
wistful eye at the truckle bed in the corner opposite the forge—won- 
dering whether his state of exhaustion would give him an hour’s 
sleep—when all prospect of such a comfort was effectually dispersed 
by a signal from without—five taps on the door, the two last given 
rapidly, like a double knock. 

With a sudden flush on his face, as of unexpected hope, Darch 
Williams moved to the door, and opened it cautiously—too cau- 
tiously for the person outside, who at once pushed his way in, mut- 
tering something uncomplimentary towards English weather, and 
English people in general. Tonio. 

Wet? yes, indeed, he was wet, and chilled to the bone; and 
his chattering teeth confirmed. the statement.. His rough sailor’s 
dress was.torn and dripping with the heavy rain, and his feet were 
almost bare—a pair of tattered shoes being their sole defence. . Any- 
thing less resembling ‘the smart courier who had started. with Mr. 
Ford and his sister could scarcely have been imagined: but there 
was something about his manner, a half-suppressed surliness, ready 
to become passion on the smallest pretence, that struck his confede- 
rate even more than his forlorn aspect. Darch asked no questions; but, 
having secured the door, hastened to revive the embers of his forge, 
and prepare a corner of his table for such a meal as his stores 
afforded ; then producing a change of clothes, hung up the soaking 
rags to dry; attentions which the other received as ‘a matter of 
course, without abating a jot of his sullen deportment. Indeed, as 
he hung over the glowing coals, and wrung the wet out of his hair, 
Tonio’s dark countenance seemed to grow darker still, and his brown 
hand clenched itself more than once, as if grasping the throat of an 
imaginary foe. But he said nothing, and Darch was content to bide 
his time. 

A hearty meal, and copious draughts of ale and brandy, in some 
degree softened the new comer’s mood, and he began to press his 
host to join him, as of old; but the latter shook his head. That. 
sort of thing was poison to him now—his cough was his master, and 
forbade all such comfort. It was time he had a comrade to back 
him, for he was nearly done up. Now Tonio was come, he might 
get a little rest.. To which remark Tonio made reply, that rest was 
the last thing any of them need look for at present ; he himself had 
had none for several days and nights, and been nearly drowned 
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into the bargain; and unless he was much mistaken, worse things 
were still in store. The only objects worth living for under the 
circumstances were, in his opinion, plunder and revenge. The first 
he hoped Wily would help him to—the second he would provide for 
himself. 

Had he brought nothing back with him then, after all? Nothing, 
Their scheme had been blown upon ; and, though he had managed to 
come off unscathed, all he had made by the trip had been lost on 
the way home—their boat being cut in two by a steamer, and two of 
the crew lost. He and three others were picked up, and had only 
just landed in the state he had appeared in—penniless and in rags. 
Who had betrayed them he could not say, though he meant to find 
out. He had done all that man could do, to win; everything was 
going on velvet; the men he had engaged knew how to play their 
parts so well that if they had succeeded none of them would have 
been suspected, and the whole would have been laid to the account 
of the brigands. One of them was to lie in wait with a loaded gun, 
and the other two to surprise Mr. Bruce, and warn him that if he 
resisted, the lady would be fired at—a threat which must have led 
to his giving up all he had about him. It appeared that the fools 
had made a blunder, and took the young lady for Mrs. Bruce, who 
all the while was watching them ; and it was her doing that they failed 
at first—the arrival of the others was owing to treachery at home— 
that mystery was yet to be explained. But neither of those who had 
crossed his plans did he mean to leave unpaid. 

“The fair bride is to live at Lowlevels, I understand. We shall 
meet again there; it will not be the first lady I have done myself 
the honour of waiting upon, though not exactly invited.” 

“You seem to have muddled the whole affair in the clumsiest 
way,” growled Mr. Jones. ‘‘I wish I had been there, with such a 
chance as you had, and threw away.” 

Tonio strongly doubted whether his friend’s cleverness would have 
been much beyond his own; judging by the past, there were no 
proofs of his always succeeding. His own part had been one of 
great difficulty, and but for the address with which he had won the 
Frenchwoman to his side, he could hardly have played it at all. He 
had private warning that the police suspected him, and had just 
time to resign his situation, and escape on board their comrades’ 
boat—an unlucky move, as it turned out, as he lost all his baggage 
and money. 

‘‘We must come upon the Padrone for a supply,” he added, “ or 
you must hand over some of your winnings, Wily.” 

“You don’t expect /e will pay you for what you have not done, I 
should think. JZ have not settled with him yet, but what I can do 
for you I will, to keep you going. Here is as much as I can spare.” 

“That all you can do? Come, come, friend—I know better. 
You have your prize still in your hand, and you think to keep it 
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all to yourself. I tell you that won’t do. I stand to lose as much 
as you do, and I'll have my share of the profits. What have you 
got all your tools out for, if you are doing nothing ?” 


The occupiers of the story below, being a large, busy family them- 
selves, were too well accustomed to noises of all sorts to be easily 
disturbed ; but they did think the workman overhead must have 
been indulging rather freely, to tumble over his furniture as he 
seemed to be doing. Perhaps one of his mates might be quarrelling 
with him—not at all unlikely—indeed, one of the girls had seen a 
sailor go up some little time ago. Well, they must settle it their 
own way. And the mother of the family, with a significant gesture, 
stopped a thin, pale-faced boy, who was creeping to the door, impera- 
tively ordering him back to his corner. There was nothing for him 
to see, and she wouldn’t have him meddle. The boy, one of those 
afflicted ones in whom cunning supplies the place of strength, sub- 
mitted quietly for the moment, but took an opportunity later of 
slipping out of the room, and creeping up the staircase. His pecu- 
liar taste, poor fellow, might have been considered heroic in the 
Middle Ages; for there was nothing absorbed him so much as a 
quarrel, especially if it led to a fight. So well was this known 
among the rough denizens of the neighbourhood, that they would 
always make room for him, “to see the fun,” as they called it; 
and sometimes got up a scuffle for the amusement of watching his 
delight. 

He had come too late this time, he found; only one man was 
there, and he was lying on his bed; there were signs enough of a 
quarrel, in the state of the room, at all of which the idiot boy looked 
curiously, and then took a long look at the man. Perhaps he was 
only resting, and would begin again when the other came back, so 
it would be worth while to wait. And he did wait patiently enough: 
but, nothing happening, he gave it up for that evening, promising 
himself to return on the first intimation of anything amusing—a pro- 
mise he kept several times, though without any immediate result. 
His mother, only too glad when he was quiet, let him go his own 
way, without further hindrance. 

“He is as like poor Zack as two peas,” she said, “and I’ve a 
notion he will be quite as clever.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


HOW MARTIN KEPT HIS WORD. 


A LONG dreary night of unconsciousness ; a still more dreary awaken- 

ing to thirst, weakness, and oppression, with no help or relief at hand, 

and no power to seek them, was followed, as a natural result, by a 

semi-delirium, in which the disordered brain aggravated the misery of 
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the body. Through every fever dream of those woeful hours there 
ran a terrible current of reality, drawn from memory’s darkest source, 
bringing back old scenes of cruelty and fraud, but always in the reversed 
position—himself being now the victim and the sufferer. Now left to 
perish of thirst on the bare, waterless plain—now hurried by jeering 
comrades, while sinking under a heavy load, which they would lay on 
his chest, so that he could hardly breathe—now made to light the 
fire for the others, though they knew the smoke half maddened his 
lungs ; he seemed to live through months of slavery, with the convic- 
tion always present that if he could only make one effort he should 
be free—and the effort was impossible. 

And then came a respite, and Darch knew where he was, and that 
he was hurt, and ill, and helpless, and no one would come near him, 
and he might die there like a dog, as miserably as in the Australian 
desert ; and he was gathering all his strength to make some appeal 
which might reach the ears of his fellow-lodgers below—when a fresh 
horror revealed itself, before which the rest grew pale. 

It was a face close to his own, with large light eyes staring at him 
through a tangled heap of long hair, and a smile on the parted lips, 
unlike any he had ever seen, except on those of the dead. Strangely 
like, and yet unlike the image too well stamped on his guilty soul, it 
had an awful mystery about it that appalled the stricken wretch as 
nothing had ever done yet. 

In the flesh, or in the spirit, no spectacle could be to him now so 
fearful as the face of that poor dead boy. 

‘“‘ Zack,” he gasped out at last, in desperation, “is it you, lad ?” 

There-was no answer ; his strange visitant only nodded towards 
the door, and then perched himself at the foot of the bed, as if quite 
prepared to wait. The sufferer made another effort, his agony over- 
coming his fear. 

‘“‘ Drink, lad—a drop of drink—water, tea—whatever you can get. 
Yl! pay you for it in gold, I will. You brute, don’t you see I’m dying 
of thirst?” And he hurled a volley of abuse at the impassive lis- 
tener, such as had often rung effectively in the ears of the living Zack, 
but were utterly powerless towards this inheritor of his doom. Sup- 
plications, curses, threats, all seemed alike unintelligible to him ; and 
rage at his placid indifference, combined with the excitement of 
speaking, soon brought back the delirious raving ; and a period ensued 
of such agony as no pen can describe. 

What was this? Where was he now? Camping by a bubbling 
spring, a breeze getting up after the hot sun, the fire crackling 
merrily, and the pannikins of tea going round. Yes, and a cool 
draught at his lips at last. And once more the veil was lifted up be- 
tween his soul and the world, and his eyes opened on another well- 
remembered face bending over him—the face of Martin, the Ironhand. 

At any other time this would have been an alarming surprise, but 
now it seemed natural enough; the hunter had found him, and 
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brought him into the camp, and by all the laws of bush hospitality he 
would take care of him while he was there. And the relief of his 
presence was so great that when the cup was again put to his lips he 
could not help murmuring, ‘‘ Seems to me, mate, you’ve saved my life.” 

Martin made no answer, but continued the services he had -ren- 
dered already, renewing the wet cloths on the burning temples, and 
arranging the bed with careful attention to the sufferer’s comfort. 
The latter, refreshed by what he had .taken, and by the cool applica- 
tions to his head, dozed for a short time, more quietly; but awoke 
with a start, and, looking across the room, broke into a fierce yell at 
that cur Zack, crouching in the corner to spring upon him when he 
was asleep—if they were men they would seize him up, and flog him 
while they could stand over him sooner than let him touch their mate 
when he was down! And his language became so fearful that it, was 
arelief to the listener when it was checked by the cough, even though 
the exertion seemed almost to shake him to pieces. 

The idiot boy, whose entrance had no doubt brought on the 
paroxysm of rage, watched Erasmus curiously, expecting the battle to 
begin, and grudging every moment that it was delayed. A still 
stronger curiosity had, however, brought his mother to the door, in 
time to hear something of what had passed, and she came in not a 
little agitated. 

‘‘What makes him call upon Zack like that, sir, do you know ? 
One of the girls heard him before, and I wouldn’t believe it. I had 
a poor afflicted boy before this one, and he went by that name, even 
when he was in service. You'll have heard of the Craggs Court 
affair, sir, no doubt, and poor old Mr. Oram, that was robbed, and his 
house burnt, and my poor Zack in it? The papers was all full of it, 
sir, and a heavy day it was for us, and so much was felt about the 
poor innocent lad that died for his master, that they set me up with 
a mangle afterwards—yes, they did; and very kind I took it, to be 
sure, though it’s a chancy way of making a living. But Tommy here 
don’t take after Zack no ways, though he’s. very like him, and has 
tricks of his own, surprising. I shouldn’t have dreamed of coming 
up here if he hadn’t made me understand that there had been fighting 
going on, and the man wouldn’t get up—that was just before you 
come, sir. What does it all mean, do you think ?” 

“‘ A great deal more than I can tell you now, mistress. But I have 
heard it said that there is a heavy reckoning to pay for every ill-turn 
done to one of these.” 

‘“‘ Deed, sir, and that’s true, and I’ve known a rough, surly fellow, 
as never had a civil word for me or any woman, cuff one of the street 
lads as was teasing my poor Tommy. ‘The worst among them, and 
some are bad enough, will let him go in and out when they are most 
savage with each other, and never lay a hand to hurt a hair of his 
head. He is frightened by nothing, and there is something in that 
seems to frighten them.” 
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“‘T wish poor Zack had known his secret. Stop, don’t ask me a 
word more now, but take your boy down stairs this minute. Go— 
I will see you again.” 

And he hurried them out of the room, and was just in time to 
seize the sick man in a frenzied attempt to spring out of bed. Strug- 
gling feebly against his superior strength, and shrieking renewed 
execrations, now upon Zack, now upon the captain, he gradually ex- 
hausted himself into quietness, and lay in a partial stupor, scarcely 
conscious of Martin’s presence, even while receiving his attentions. 

Some hours had passed, and after several intervals of dozing he 
had regained sufficient reason to be aware of his situation, and to 
wonder why he was thus watched and waited upon. A dim suspicion 
of treachery passed through his mind, and when Martin approached 
to give him drink, he checked his hand with the hoarse whisper, 
‘Who told you where to find me ?” 

“‘ ’ve been on your trail before, Wily.” 

* And I’ve been on yours—but not to be your nurse. What are 
you here for at all?” 

“To do you a good turn. Come, Wily Wilkins, you can’t kick 
me down stairs, so you had better keep still. IfI had meant mis- 
chief, I had only to leave you alone. You are better already, and may 
get well if you keep quiet.” 

“‘ Why should you care whether I do or not ?” 

‘Well, perhaps I don’t care much either way; but I promised to 
give you a chance, if I could, and you’ve got it now.” 

‘Don’t see it. Help me up, will you ?” 

He was still in the dress in which he had been struck down, and 
when propped by Martin’s arm, sat up, looking wildly round him, 
trying to collect his senses, and to recall what had happened. 

‘** A chance, you say—what is it ?” 

‘The chance of pulling up in time, before you break your neck. 
It’s no good your going on like this, and we won’t push you hard. 
What will you take to go back to the diggings ?” 

The man shuddered from head to foot. ‘I wouldn’t go for a 
million of money! I should see that wretched idiot hunting for his 
treasure at every turn—he was here just now—I saw him as plainly 
as I see you. There, there! he is coming in at the door—and who 
is that behind him? You smooth-tongued son of a convict, you have 
sold me after all!” 

He wrenched himself from Martin’s hold, and staggered to his 
feet, as the idiot came creeping in, followed by three men, in one of 
whom, wrapped in a large cloak, Erasmus recognised Sir Jesse Strahan. 
The faces of Tommy’s mother and sisters, with several others whom 
curiosity had drawn to the spot, filled up the background, of which, 
however, Darch Williams saw but little. In the effort to find a 
weapon, such as he usually carried about his person, giddiness and 
faintness overpowered him, and he sank back in the hunter’s arms. 
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Martin laid hin on the bed, and rose respectfully as Sir Jesse 
advanced. 

“He is only fit for hospital nursing just now,” he said, seeing the 
visit was evidently of a hostile nature. 

‘Ts this your doing, Ironhand ? ” asked Sir Jesse. 

“No, sir—I found him this morning, half dead. He is better 
than he was, but wants care.” 

“He shall have it, and we are indebted to you for helping his 
recovery—supposing your story to be correct.” 

“T am not used to hear my word doubted, sir.” 

“Really ? You surprise me. I am afraid you will have to accus- 
tom yourself to it—unless, indeed, you can bring yourself to make a 
full confession.” 

“Confession of what ?” Martin stood erect, looking at them all 
three, with an expression boding little good to any one who might 
begin an attack. 

““Come, come, my friend, you do not require prompting from me. 
Considering that we find you on intimate terms with Darch Williams, 
you know pretty well what ‘at implies. However, you have every 
right to be prudent, as what you say will be used against you.” 

Without replying to the knight, Martin turned to examine the other 
two. They were not in the police uniform, and his experience was 
at fault as to their exact position. 

**T do not know much about English ways in these things,” he 
said, ‘‘but I was in the constabulary in Australia, and I know it was 
the rule there to meddle with nobody without warrant, and to let 
every man know of what he was accused.” 

“Our warrant will be shown you in due time, my man. At pre- 
sent you are required to go with these officers, for the purpose of 
answering some questions ; and if you have been in the service your- 
self, which I may be allowed to doubt, you will understand that it is 
best to obey the law quietly.” 

The hunter’s dark eye glowed dangerously, but he maintained 
his self-control ; the rather that it struck him, by so doing, he should 
be inflicting a disappointment on his enemies. His keenness de- 
tected a hidden intention of irritating him into open resistance ; and 
though all his senses were on the alert to seize any opportunity that 
might occur of obtaining help, he resolved to give them no handle 
against him by violence. His tranquillity did not, however, quite 
satisfy his captors, one of whom, though preserving a safe distance, 
kept his eye on him unceasingly, while his colleague, under Sir 
Jesse’s direction, was engaged in searching the room. 

It was some time before this search produced anything that could 
be called satisfactory ; Darch’s tools and materials were seized, and 
his forge carefully examined, but no proof, such as had been ex- 
pected, was found, until Sir Jesse, whose energy outran that of his 
adherent, detected a part of the grimy wainscot that seemed to be 
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looser than the rest, and on its being removed, a package, sewn up 
in coarse sacking, was brought to light. Sir Jesse’s eyes glittered 
with exultation, and he darted a triumphant glance at Erasmus, 
who was watching the whole transaction with an interest equal to 
his own. 

“This will do, Burns, this will do,” he said; ‘‘send for a cabanda 
couple of men to remove that fellow in his blankets, and I'll take 
charge of this myself. Slade will remain while you are gone. Clear 
the passage and staircase on your way, if you can.” 

** And bring a doctor with you,” added Martin, coolly, “unless you 
wish for an inquest.” 

A consultation took place in hurried whispers, and it ended in Sir 
Jesse changing his plan. Desiring Slade to wait there for further 
orders, he concealed his prize under his cloak, and requested Martin 
to follow him down stairs, Burns bringing up the rear. The hunter 
complied, but not before he had bent over Darch, and satisfied him- 
self that he was reviving. He was about to moisten the parched 
mouth again, but Slade stopped his hand, with a surly hint to mind 
his own business—there was to be no hocussing of witnesses. 

** You'll have a witness that will be hard to deal with, if you don’t 
look well after a fellow in his state,” said Martin. 

** He will be cared for—you need not be uneasy, my friend,” said 
Sir Jesse, looking back. ‘ You shall have the full benefit of all 
his testimony can do for you; but I must trouble you now to come 
with us.” 

They made their way, with some little difficulty, through the rapidly- 
increasing crowd; and a plain brougham drawing up at Sir Jesse’s 
signal, he signed to Martin to enter, following him immediately him- 
self, while Mr. Burns took his seat by the driver. The equipage so 
very much resembled that of a medical practitioner, that many of 
the. spectators took Sir Jesse for the doctor, and his mysterious 
burden for his case of instruments—a grim whisper to which effect 
circulating among the younger bystanders, brought one face, full of 
eager curiosity, to stare into the vehicle. Martin caught his eye, and 
made a quick sign—so quick that it escaped the notice of his com- 
panion, engaged at the moment in securing his prize beneath the 
seat. It was evidently understood and acted upon; for as the 
brougham rolled away through the streets, Bill Close followed it, and, 
in spite of all difficulties, kept it in sight till it stopped at a hand- 
some house, surrounded by walls, and entered through massive iron 
gates. The gates opened to admit the carriage, and the pursuer was 
left outside ; a circumstance which did not long embarrass him. He 
took a long look at all the points around, so as to be quite sure of 
the locality, and then started on a return journey as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

If Sir Jesse had expected, by an appearance of security, to tempt 
his prisoner into an effort to escape, he found himself quite mistaken 
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in his character. It would have been quite contrary to Martin’s 
notions of fair play had he availed himself of what looked like 
courtesy on the part of an elder man, and used his own superior 
strength, as he might easily have done, to overpower him in the car- 
riage. His perfect ease of demeanour caused another change in his 
opponent’s tactics. As, by his orders, they alighted at the back 
entrance of the house, Sir Jesse ordered refreshments to be served 
in one of his private rooms, and himself conducted Martin and Burns 
thither, treating the former with civility, and omitting all the insult- 
ing remarks with which he had tried his temper before. 

*T shall not detain you longer than I can help,” he said, as 
he was leaving the room; ‘the servants have orders to make you 
comfortable, and I feel confident that Mr. Martin will do nothing to 
damage his own cause, but persevere in the sensible behaviour he has 
so far maintained.” 

Martin bowed slightly, and as the great man left the room, turned 
to his satellite with an ironical smile. ‘‘ You take sensible behaviour 
for granted here in an uncommonly easy way. I wonder how long it 
would take me to throw you out of window ?” 

** Not so long, sir, I dare say, as it would take you to pick me up 
again—a job that you would find come expensive.” 

**Do you mean to tell me that I have not a perfect right to walk 
out of this house if I please—or that, if I chose to do it, you could 
stop me ?” 

‘JT don’t mean to say anything, one way or another, sir—no more 
than this. It seems an easy thing to do, the doors not being locked, 
and you being the stronger man; but I never yet saw a game won 
by playing into the enemy’s hands, and so I doubt a smart young 
gentleman like you falling into such a mistake.” 

‘* What makes you call me a young gentleman ?” 

‘It is a way I have when I speak to one. Perhaps I could tell 
you more about yourself than you know. Do you remember, some 
fourteen years ago, frying steaks and making bread for some hungry, 
frightened menywho had been hunted by bushrangers, and whom you 
and your father fed, and dried, and clothed, and housed, at the risk 
of being murdered for your pains? Ah, I see you remember it, 
though you have forgotten me; you are grown into a man yourself, 
but I knew your face directly I saw you—and I’ve been following 
you about for some days.” 

“TI cannot say I know yours,” said Martin, speaking with some 
difficulty, for his features were strangely agitated, ‘“‘ but the whole 
affair is as clear to me as if it had been yesterday. If you remember 
him, do you remember what he said when it proved a false alarm?” 

** Aye, sir, I do—he said thieves didn’t rob each other, or some- 
thing of that kind—I know I thought he was mistaken at the time, 
for they do every day.” 

**Do you believe he was one of them ? ” 
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“JT, sir? Not a bit of it. He was a gentleman, every inch of 
him, though every stick of furniture in the hut was his own making, 
No one could sit up talking, as we did, and not see that, anda 
monstrous clever head he had, too—there was no putting him out, 
talk of what you would. If I hadn’t come to grief out there, and 
lost all I had in speculations, I fully meant to have found him out, 
and showed him I was grateful. As it turned out, I was ruined, and 
came home to get a living as I could, and when you come to that, 
you can’t be a chooser. I have been in this man’s pay now some 
time, and so has Plummer, and we are both in the same mind— 
that we should not object to a better service.” 

**Do you mean that you would serve me if you could ?” 

“No if in the case—I mean that we can, and we will. Now, sir, 
keep your own counsel, for here comes John with the tray, and a 
pair of eyes and ears ready to fly out of his head with curiosity.” 

The door opened as he spoke, and the materials for a substantial 
meal were quickly set before the two, the young footman being evi- 
dently flurried, and consequently making wonderful haste. The 
side-glances he stole at Martin fully confirmed Burns’s description, 
and the hunter could not refrain from a smile, though little inclined 
for merriment. On the departure of this attendant, Burns pressed 
Erasmus to sit down and join him in doing justice to the viands, 
reminding him that he might want all the strength he had, if not 
more ; but Martin shook his head. He could fast, if need were, 
as he had often done; but he was not going to eat the bread of a 
man who had chosen to treat him in such a manner. So Burns, 
who had no such scruples, was fain to fall to alone, and did his 
best to lay in a stock of strength for both. 

“T suppose I may be allowed to use pen and paper?” observed 
Martin, as he took out his large pocket-book, whence he produced 
his travelling writing materials. Burns nodded, with his mouth full. 

“Write what you please, but I won’t be answerable for what will 
become of your handiwork. Any letter you want to send must be 
posted either by you or me, and they’re too fond of us just now to 
give us the chance.” 

Martin made no reply, but sat down to write; and the occupation 
being one to which he was little accustomed, proved sufficiently 
absorbing to prevent the time hanging on his hands. It was only 
when the daylight failed, that he began to wonder how much 
longer he should be detained. Burns, who was heartily tired 
of waiting, beguiled the interval with Australian reminiscences ; in the 
midst of which Sir Jesse entered, followed by Mr. Plummer and a 
rather stiff-looking functionary, whom he addressed as Mr. Superin- 
tendent. The gas was lighted, and Martin perceived that Slade 
and another man were standing in the doorway. He himself had 
risen on their entrance, and now stood with his hand resting on his 
chair, waiting to see in what all this was to end. 
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“T am sorry to have kept you waiting so long,” said Sir Jesse, 
as he gave a seat to the superintendent, and took another himself, 
“‘but the state of the other witness made it difficult to take down his 
deposition. It will be read to you, after you have made your own, 
that you may correct it if necessary. Mr. Superintendent has a ques- 
tion or two to ask, which, no doubt, can be satisfactorily answered.” 

Erasmus bowed, and turned to that official, eyeing him from head 
to foot with very little reverence. 

““T may have a question or two to put to him in return, so the 
sooner he begins the better. What does he want to know ?” 

The authority, thus set at defiance, looked more disturbed than 
might have been expected, but covered annoyance with an official 
frown. ; 

“Take my advice, and wait till you are spoken to, young man. 
You will find quite enough to do, I fancy, in answering what I have 
to ask: and take care you answer truly. Now, then, what do you 
call yourself ?” 

** Erasmus Martin.” 

** Are you known by any other name ?” 

“‘ They sometimes call me the Ironhand.” 

“You did something to earn such an epithet, I suppose ?” 

‘* Something.” 

“Your hand has not lost its power—you exercise it now and then, 
I dare say ?” 

““ Not so often as I am tempted to do.” 

“You found rather a strong temptation lately, didn’t you ? ” 

*“‘ Look here; I have never been half as much tempted as I am 
this minute, so we’ll drop that, if you’ve no objection.” 

The official looked at Sir Jesse; and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
turned the interrogatory into a different channel. 

‘* What is your profession, or employment ?” 

“T am a gentleman’s servant.” 

“Ts your master in town ?” 

‘No, he is gone down into Devonshire.” 

* How is it you are left behind ?” 

“Well, really, I don’t see what affair that can be of yours. Mr. 
Bruce is satisfied, so that may satisfy the police.” 

“T beg your pardon; a great many things seem to satisfy Mr. 
Bruce, on which the police hold a different opinion. What duties 
do you perform in your quality as-a servant ?” 

“‘T watch over my master.” 

“A very praiseworthy employment. It would seem, from the evi- 
dence before me, that your master has been singularly unfortunate 
in meeting with adventures, since he returned to England—is that so?” 

“He has been followed by some villains, for their own ends, or 
the ends of other people, and they nearly succeeded once or twice.” 

“You know the parties, of course ?” 
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“JT know one of them—wWily Wilkins, as he was called at the 
diggings.” 

“ Do you know him by the name of Darch Williams ?” 

JT have lately discovered that to be his real one.” 

‘“‘ He is an old acquaintance of yours ?” 

** One of whom I am not at all proud.” 

“You were doing your best to-day to get rid of him ?” 

**T would have helped him out of the country if he would have 
listened to reason, and given up his tricks.” 

‘Exactly ; you had punished him rather severely, hadn’t you, 
considering that you meant to act so kindly?” 

“T don’t know what you call punishing—I found him neglected 
and ill, and I did what I could; he had had a knock from some- 
body, and was raving with thirst.” 

*‘ Are you aware that he has deposed to the fact that the blow in 
question was given by you ?” 

‘“‘ He has said that ? Well, I ought not to be surprised; but, either 
he is light-headed again, or he thinks he shall get something by lying.” 

** He was quite himself—his words were taken down, and read to 
him afterwards.” 

“‘T should say he was quite himself, then, for it is like him, though 
I was willing to give him achance. What else does he say of me, 
may,I ask ?” 

“You shall hear, Mr. Erasmus Martin. And when you have 
heard, it will be for you to consider whether the style you are pleased 
to adopt is the wisest. It matters little here, where the enquiry is 
private ; but before a magistrate it would harm your cause more than 
you can imagine. I think, Mr. Plummer, I am giving good advice?” 

‘I am sure Mr. Plummer will say you are right,” said Sir Jesse, 
looking full at that gentleman’s downcast face, ‘‘if he has listened to 
what has passed with as much regret as I have,” 

Mr. Plummer raised his head and looked, not at Sir Jesse, but 
at Martin. ‘If the young gentleman wishes for my advice, I shall 
offer it—not otherwise.” 

“I suppose I had better have it,” said Martin, “ for I am all in 
a.fog about your ways and laws here, and I don’t want to run my 
head against a wall. What does all this mean? Tell me honestly.” 

‘It means,” said the lawyer, quietly changing his place, so as to 
be by the side of the hunter, instead of at the opposite corner, “‘ that 
a heavy charge is being brought against you, and that if you will 
accept my services, I will undertake your defence.” 


(Zo be concduded. ) 
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KING SOLOMON’S OPAL. 


S I was sitting in my library a week or two ago, my daughter 
Brita—we of the old Swedish blood still cling to the dear old 
Swedish names——came dancing like a sunbeam into the room. “Is 
it not glorious!” exclaimed she, giving into my hand a new opal 
ring which she had been buying with the accumulated savings of the 
past year. 

“It is a fire opal, papa,” she continued. ‘‘ See how the flames 
flash and quiver in its depths. Oh, it is too beautiful! Do you 
think, papa, that the old fable is true, and that opals really are 
unlucky ?” 

I too am a dear lover of opals. In fact, it is about the only stone that 
I care much for. And as I held up the gem so that the light might 
shine upon it, and saw red and crimson waves flow through its pearly 
depths, I experienced anew that singular fascination which this mys- 
terious stone has always exerted over me. 

‘Yes, it is gloriously beautiful, my daughter. It is the type of the 
highest order of womanhood—of women serene and calm on the 
surface, but with the warm and crimson waves of love and devotion 
flowing beneath, and rendering them capable of any sacrifice for 
their husbands, their families, or their God.” 

‘* And they surely are too beautiful to be stones of ill-omen, papa ?” 
reiterated Brita. For I am afraid she is, like most of us, a little 
superstitious. 

‘‘T knew one curious case, my daughter, in which the opal figured. 
And, there it seemed to be an omen of good, a perfect amulet and 
talisman. But the story is a long one, and I have not time to tell 
it now. Perhaps some day I will write it out for you.” 

‘Some day is no day, papa. Will you write it for my next birth- 
day?” 

‘“‘ Why, your next birthday is not two weeks off!” 

Brita laughed, and then put her arms around my neck and kissed 
me. ‘I should value it so much as a birthday present, papa, and I 
am very impatient to hear the story. Did they get married happily 
at the end? I should like to know that zow.” 

‘You little witch ! I will not tell you. Besides, I have not said 
there was any lady in the case. It was a very serious matter, I assure 
you. But you may look for the story on your birthday.” 

And, dear reader, here it is—for Brita and for you. 


It was a fine morning in the month of September, and about 
twenty years ago, when I found myself on horseback, and approaching 
the little town of M——, in the south-eastern part of Kentucky. 
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Some ten miles back I had made the acquaintance of a fellow- 
traveller, and we had journeyed on together. He was, like myself, a 
young man—and, unlike me, was full of vehemence and ardour. We 
had not travelled five miles together before he told me his name, his 
birthplace, his business ; and also mentioned the name of the gentle- 
man he was going to visit—one Colonel Morgan, who lived two 





miles beyond M ‘ 

He had a handsome, good face, with the blue eyes of some Northern 
and the dark hair and skin of some Southern ancestor. As I looked 
at him I said to myself—another fine specimen of the American 
Norman. For the same mixture of Celtic with Saxon or Danish 
blood, which made the Norman race of old, and gave it a superior 
force and refinement to either of the parent stocks, is creating in this 
New World the finest and handsomest race of the earth. 

Louis Atherton—as I will call him for the occasion—was no big, 
bulky knight, such as sat with King Arthur at his Round Table. He 
was below the middle height, for that matter—but he was quick 
and strong and supple. He was as the blade of Saladin, rather than 
the great two-handed sword of King Richard. But, as men look at 
men, he would, if aroused, be an antagonist by no means to be 
despised. 

Talking cheerfully upon commonplace matters, we trotted slowly 
up to a common country tavern, which stood on the outskirts or 
M , and, as the day had been quite warm, and the road dusty, 
stopped to water our horses and stretch our limbs a little. Quite 
a crowd of men of the rougher class had gathered in front of the 
tavern, and a loud and somewhat angry discussion seemed to be 
going on. Dismounting and walking up to the outer circle of the 
crowd, we saw in the centre an old man, with a small pack in his 
hands, who was evidently a Jewish pedlar, but an uncommonly fine 
and intelligent looking specimen of hisclass. He was speaking as we 
came up—addressing the crowd generally, and a huge, stalwart, 
coarse-looking person, who seemed half-blackguard and half-gentle- 
man, particularly. 

“You asked me whether I was the wandering Jew,” said the pedlar, 
in excited tones. ‘I answer you that I am both a wanderer and a 
Jew.” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted his antagonist, ‘“‘ a low, mean, treacherous Jew! 
who crucified—you know Whom you Jews crucified. For which act 
all decent men are bound to hate them and their very name !” 

** And so you, even you, reverence His name?” 

“Of course we do, hang your impudence,” replied the ruffianly- 
looking giant. ‘‘ Do you suppose we are all heathens like yourself? 
We are Christians.” 

“You are Christians, are you—followers of Him? Well, who was 
He?” 

The giant, whose name was Galbraith, and who had evidently been 
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drinking freely, abused the Jew in answer, with a great deal of bad, 
free language, which was most offensive to right-minded ears, taken 
in connection with the sacred topic. The venerable old man resumed 
calmly, 

‘‘T asked you who He was. As you do not seem to know, I will 
tell you. Jesus of Nazareth was himself a Jew—one of my own race.” 

The words, truthful though they were, and inoffensively spoken, did 
not please Mr. James Galbraith. He extended his massive arms, and 
deliberately felled the old man to the earth. Then, kneeling down, 
he battered his face with his ponderous fist. 

Atherton could not stand that. Springing forward, he seized the 
unsteady giant, and flung him away from his victim. ‘ 

‘ Are you men and Kentuckians,” exclaimed he, contemptuously, 
to the bystanders, ‘‘ to see an old man abused like that ?” 

‘“‘ He insulted us,” replied one of them in a surly tone, while Gal- 
braith rose to his feet, and drew a pistol from his pocket. The Jew 
also rose, and commenced wiping the blood from his white hair and 
bruised face. 

The affair began now to take a dangerous aspect, for others of the 
crowd also drew their pistols, while Atherton and I, revolvers in hand, 
stood close together by the side of the Jew. Probably a few moments 
would have ended the whole difficulty, and the three of us been 
riddled by bullets, had not a party of gentlemen ridden up. Per- 
ceiving the disturbance, they reined-in. 

“Why, Atherton, is that you?” called out a handsome man, who 
was foremost in the party of new-comers. ‘‘What is the matter ?” 

‘Oh, not much,” was the young man’s reply.‘ Only I don’t like 
your Kentucky way of treating old men, Colonel.” 

“Tt is a dog of a Jew, Colonel Morgan,” said one of the crowd, 
and he insulted us Christians.” 

This, of course, was not true: the insults had come from the other 
side. The poor, peaceable old man would not have meddled with 
them had they let him alone. Colonel Morgan had no difficulty in 
divining this. 

‘If you went to church oftener, and to the tavern less, Thompson,” 
said he in a light tone to the man who had last spoken, “it might be, 
better for some of you. “Come, Louis, mount; you and your friend,” 
he added to us. ‘I am bound homewards. They will all be glad 
to see you; and the more so that we did not expect you until 
to-morrow.” 

“Colonel Morgan,” said Galbraith, steadying himself, and scowling 
beneath his heavy brows, “‘I knocked the Jew down because he was 
insolent, as I would knock down any other man, Christian or Jew, 
who did not keep a civil tongue in his head.” 

The Colonel bowed in silence. Then, turning to Atherton, myself, 
and the others who had been with him, spoke: “ Let us ride on, 
gentlemen.” 
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“Colonel Morgan,” again broke out the giant, ‘‘I have a word to 
say to. that young friend of yours before you go. ‘That young gentle- 
man took the liberty of interfering between me and that miserable 
scoundrel of a Jew. He laid violent hands upon me, and pushed 
me over on my back in the dirt. Now he looks like a Northerner, 
and probably does not know yet what we think of such liberties in 
Kentucky. May I ask you to inform him, that no man can insult 
a Kentucky man with impunity; least of all, a gentleman and a 
Galbraith? I shall expect him to give me satisfaction.” 

‘“Oh, nonsense, Galbraith, we must not expect as much of a 
Northerner as a Kentuckian,” returned the Colonel, lightly, trying to 
mollify the giant ; but I fancied he did not feel as easy as he spoke. 
‘He is a young man, you see; and young men often act. over- 
hastily.” 

“Colonel Morgan,” broke in Atherton, hotly, evidently not liking 
these excuses, ‘‘I will thank you to allow me to be the guardian of 
my own honour. I did interfere with that individual’s brutality 
towards an old and defenceless man; and I should do precisely the 
same thing again if I saw cause.” 

Galbraith smiled grimly. ‘‘You won’t talk quite so loudly to- 
morrow, my young Northerner.” 

Atherton curled his lip. ‘My father was a Southerner, though 
he did live in the North. And he taught me that it was better to 
die, when I could no longer live with honour.” 

‘Mr. Atherton is going home with me, and can be found at my 
house at any time,” interrupted Colonel Morgan, anxiously putting 
an end to the scene. 

We rode on. After a few awkward moments of silence, Atherton 
regained his equanimity, and introduced me to Colonel Morgan as 
his fellow traveller of a few miles back, while he also took occasion 
to thank me for standing by him in what might have been a disa- 
greeable fray. The Colonel, with the usual generous Western hos- 
pitality, repeated his invitation to me, and said I must stay a day or 
two with his family. 

The conversation turned upon what had occurred. Colonel 
Morgan did not hesitate to express his uneasiness. If Atherton 
would have been willing to avoid further danger by an ignominious 
flight, I believe the Colonel, Southerner as he was, would almost 
have rejoiced at it. For he saw no issue out of the affair, but death 
for his friend; and how near Atherton was to him, was soon to 
become apparent to me. 

Galbraith, he said, was one of six brothers, all of the same giant 
mould. They were of good family, but given to low company, to 
gambling, and intemperance, and all were famous for their duelling 
propensities. In fact, they were a terror to the neighbourhood on 
this account, and several of the finest young men of M , who 
had been forced to fight through insults, had already fallen beneath 
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their fatal aim. If it were not for their intemperate habits, to meet 
them in the field were almost certain death. But their hands were 
growing less steady than formerly, and this gave their opponents a 
better chance, while it made them somewhat less impudent and 
reckless ; not much so. 

At the Colonel’s gate we parted company; he, I, and Atherton 
turning to his mansion, the rest continuing their way. Each gentle- 
man, before riding on, expressed his sympathy, and his desire to 
afford any aid that he could. Ifa duel took place, they all promised 
to be on the ground and see fair play. It seemed that duels were 
made great occasions of in M , and the public were not only at 
liberty to attend, but were expected to be: present. 

As we rode up the avenue, the Colonel questioned Atherton as 
to his shooting abilities. The latter replied that he was near-sighted, 
and of course could not shoot at long distances—but at fifteen or 
twenty feet, he could often hit a button. The Colonel groaned. 
“Galbraith,” said he, ‘can always kill at twenty paces.” 

When we entered the mansion, and were introduced to the Colonel’s 
wife and only daughter, I soon saw, by unmistakable signs, tha tthe 
acquaintance with Atherton was of long standing. The soft tone in 
which “ Mr. Atherton” was spoken by the young lady, and the frequent 
mistake of using ‘‘ Louis” instead, together with the kind, motherly 
manner of Mrs. Morgan, soon proved to me that Miss Rose Morgan 
was the secret attraction that had drawn my new acquaintance to 
Kentucky. 

After dinner, as we still sat chatting in the dining-room, the Colonel 
related to his wife and daughter what had occurred. It was a blow 
to them both. Both knew the customs prevailing in the State—that 
a challenge could not be refused or avoided—but neither let fall a 
word to show she thought that any other course but one was possible. 
But I noticed that, after this, Rose manifested less timidity and 
reserve, and behaved toward Atherton as if every one knew, or might 
know, that she was his betrothed. A duel with one of the dreadful 
giant Galbraiths meant almost certain death. 

Atherton fully realised the danger of his situation. In fact, he 
evidently admitted to himself that there was no reasonable chance of 
escape. Galbraith was a practised duellist, and a sure shot. He 
himself was neither. Besides, as the Colonel had rather incautiously 
let out, even the death of Jim Galbraith might not release him from 
peril. One of the brothers, in such a case, probably would renew the 
challenge. It was their custom. There was no telling what such a 
pestiferous, daring, and reckless brood would do. Other men who 
slept on their wrath might find it soften by morning. With the 
Galbraiths, time only seemed to intensify their hate. They chewed 
the bitter cud of what they deemed an insult until it seemed tenfold 
more bitter than at first ; and an insult to one became magnified into 
an insult to all. .In short, they appeared to live to insult people, 
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that they might challenge and kill them, and to find their best enjoy- 
ment in it. 

As the thought of all this bore down heavily upon Atherton’s 
heart—and he turned from it to the beautiful face of the young girl 
by his side—it doubtless seemed to him that life was never so sweet 
as in this moment, when he might be standing on the very brink of 
the grave. 

As we sat thus quietly in the parlour, a servant ushered in an old 
man, in whom we recognised at once the Jew. In spite of the 
bruises of his face, and the meanness of his attire, there was some- 
thing very noble in the appearance of the traveller, as with modest, 
but erect bearing he entered the room, and, with a low and sweeping 
obeisance to all, walked up to Atherton. 

“I come,” said he—as Atherton, gentleman as he was in every 
fibre, rose and held out his hand, which the Jew lightly pressed for a 
moment, “to thank you, my young preserver and deliverer, for your 
generous deed. But far rather would I be lying dead at the door of 
that tavern, crushed into the clay by the scoffer’s heel than that you 
should come to harm because you have been kind to me, a stranger. 
They say in the town that that man means to kill you to-morrow, 
that there is no escape for you. Have you heard from him?” 

“T have not,” replied Atherton, haughtily, while his pale cheek 
flushed. ‘‘ But it may not beso easy to kill me as he thinks. Two 
can play at that game.” 

‘ So spake David,” said the Jew approvingly, ‘‘ when he went out to 
fight with Goliah. Be not dismayed, my son, at his size, or the fierce- 
ness of his countenance. He shall not prevail against thee! I, Solomon 
the Jew—lI, in whose veins flows the blood of Solomon the king—I 
say that he shall not prevail against thee! Thou shalt smite him as 
David smote Goliah !” 

It was impossible to avoid being impressed by the Jew’s earnestness. 
He seemed no longer a mere man—he looked and talked like a 
prince of the House of David. 

Mrs. Morgan, especially, was greatly impressed. ‘And are you 
of the lineage of Solomon?” she excitedly asked. 

“‘T am !” replied the Jew loftily. ‘‘I am Solomon Ben Judah, of 
the House of David. Look at this—for the hand of Solomon the 
Great has held it—and his kingly breast has felt its mystic touch.” 

The Jew, as he spoke, drew, from some secret pocket, a gem of 
considerable value—it was a large fire opal, set in some curious 
filigree work of gold. Attached to it was a purple ribbon. 

“This gem,” he continued, in the same impressive manner that 
seemed so full of awe, ‘belongs to the head of our house. I am 
that head. But I am the last of our great line. Whoever wears 
this gem upon his bosom, shall never come to a violent death— 
neither at the hand of man, neither at the hand of God! No, for it 
was bestowed by God. I am the last of my line—take it, my friend, 
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my champion ; and the bullet of thy enemy shall never take thy 
life.” 

Atherton took the gem in his hand. We crowded around to ex- 
amine it. 

“ Look at it closely, all of you,” continued the Jew. ‘‘ There is 
something to be seen within its depths, and blessed is he who can 
see it.” 

Atherton passed it around to each of us, and we peered intently 
into the mysterious stone ; but while we all acknowledged it to be a 
splendid gem of its kind, we could see nothing peculiar in its crimson 
depths. 

At last the opal came back to Atherton. ‘‘ Let me look,” said he, 
playfully ; and as he took the gem into his hand, I noticed that the 
eyes of the Jew watched him with a close and anxious eagerness. 
Suddenly Atherton’s face grew serious. ‘I think I see it,” said he, 
slowly—“ I am certain I see it. It is very curious though. It looks 
like a man’s hand—perhaps an angel’s hand, grasping and waving a 
flaming sword.” 

“‘ Now, glory be to the God of my fathers!” cried the Jew, and 
he flung up his hands in reverent thankfulness. ‘‘ He has heard the 
cry of the despairing, and stretched forth the might of Gabriel’s arm 
to shield and save! Young man, in that sign thou shalt surely con- 
quer! To few possessors of that stone is it given to see what thou 
hast seen. I never saw it. But whoso seeth it, he shall not only 
hold his life in safety, but no one shall be able to prevail in any degree 
against him. Honours and riches and length of days shall be his, 
and all men shall call him blessed! Dismiss then all fear of thy 
adversaries—not one shall prevail against thee. But thou shalt bow 
their faces in the dust—thou shalt conquer and triumph like David 
and like Solomon.” 

“‘ But it would not be right for me to keep so valuable a gem, my 
venerable friend,” said Atherton, when he had recovered his surprise, 
holding out the opal towards the Jew. 

“T should not dave to take it back now, even if I wished to,” 
replied the Jew. ‘‘ Heaven has spoken in showing thee the sign. 
Rejoice in ihy good fortune—and never forget the poor and the 
oppressed : succour and stand up for them as you stood up for me. 
I depart now in peace. For I know thou art safe behind the out- 
stretched sword of Gabriel!” And making again his low and sweep- 
ing obeisance, Solomon Ben Judah left the room. 

‘“‘Well,” said the Colonel, “ of all extraordinary things, this beats 
them. I confess I am impressed. It almost seems to me as if 
matters would go right now ; that the difficulty was settled, the danger 
lessened or removed.” 

“ T think so,” added Mrs. Morgan, with fervour. 

“‘T am sure so,” said Rose, in her hopefulness. “ Louis will, in 
some way, go through the ordeal unscathed.” 
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The Colonel looked amused, and as if it were at the end of his. 
tongue to say, “just like a woman ;” but for self-evident reasons, he 
held his peace. Anything was to be welcomed that would comfort 
and support the female portion of his family in this trying hour. 

“ Let me try again if I can see anything in that opal,” said Mrs. 
Morgan. And Mr. Atherton handed it to her. She gazed intently ; 
but owned, with a sigh, she could not see the mystic sign. And then 
the stone was passed around among us. But look as we would, not 
one could see it. 

‘‘ Pshaw, I guess it was all your imagination, Louis,” exclaimed 
the Colonel, after a long gaze, and shifting the opal so that the light 
fell upon it from all possible angles. ‘It is full of magnificent 
lustres—but all is wavy, nothing is distinct.” 

** You will please remember, Colonel, that the Jew had not dropped 
a word as to what he wished me to see until I described it,” rejoined 
Atherton... “I did see it. I see it now in my mind clearly—a milk- 
white hand, grasping the hilt of a crimson sword—or rather a 
scimitar, for it was curved in the Asiatic fashion, like the famous 
blades of Damascus. But it is curious that I cannot discern any- 
thing now,” he added, rather abashed. 

“Perhaps it is not meant that you should see it always. It might 
become too common a thing to you, and lose its mystic power over 
your spirit,” said Mrs. Morgan, with a woman’s ready faith. 

“Tt is there; I caught a glance of it just now—I knew my eyes 
had not deceived me ; I saw it as plainly as I see that picture on the 
wall,” cried Atherton, in a glow of enthusiasm. Evidently his faith in 
the talisman was becoming fixed; almost as strong as that of Rose: 
The latter gently took up the opal. 

“Let me hang it round your neck; do not part with it for a 
moment,” said she: and with trembling hands and blushing face, she 
did so. 

At this moment some visitors were announced. They proved to 
be a gentleman and lady from a neighbouring estate, friends of the 
Morgans, and their little girl. The former did not strike me as 
peculiar in any way, but the little girl was certainly the most angelic 
little creature I ever saw. Such hair! such large, liquid eyes! so 
sweet an expression ! 

After sitting awhile in her mother’s lap, the little Cecilia got down 
and began to stray around the room. At once all arms were extended 
toward her, and “ come to me,” “no, come to me,” resounded on all 
sides. The shy little puss smiled, however, and would not recipro- 
cate these advances, until she came opposite to where Atherton was 
sitting. Then, as he held out his arms like the rest, she softly glided 
into them, was lifted upon his knee, and laid her little shining head 
against the opal in his bosom. 

“It is always so,” said Colonel Morgan, laughing. ‘‘ Children 
always prefer the gentlemen. I have noticed it fifty times.” 
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“The reason is very evident,” replied Mrs. Taliaferro (they pro- 
nounced it Toliver ; rather oddly, I thought) ; “‘we women are with 
them always, keep them in order, and become associated in their 
minds with all sorts of restrictions. The gentlemen come in, take 
them in their arms, show them their watches, dance them up and 
down, and play with them. Of course the little ones find them all 
that is pleasant and agreeable.” 

‘Pretty well argued that,” replied the Colonel, with a smile ; 
“and probably it is not very far from the truth—though, of course, 
Mrs. Taliaferro, you would not expect us to admit it. We could 
remind you of our superior magnetism.” 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Mrs. Taliaferro, “‘men are vain enough to 
believe anything of themselves.” 

Little Cecilia was now on the floor again, standing before a low 
table, on which some books were lying. Taking one of them in her 
waxen arms, she lugged it up to Atherton, and opening it, put her 
tiny finger on one of the pages. 

‘Fad, ’ead,” said she to him. 

‘Oh, Cecy, you must not trouble the gentleman ; he has not time 
to read to you,” interposed her mother. 

“Kad! ’ead!” repeated the child in an imperative tone; and 
Louis, smiling, bent his eyes upon the passage where her fairy finger 
rested. 

“Why, this is a scientific work, my little princess,” said he. 
“ You would not care to hear this.” 

Then a sudden change came over his countenance. I chanced to 
be looking at him, and saw it. Something in the book had arrested 
all his faculties, and enchained his utmost attention. He seemed to 

- be devouring every word, his head bent, his face strangely thoughtful. 
The child, either finding herself neglected, or from mere childish 
caprice, left his side and went back to her mother; but still Atherton. 
read on. 

‘“* You seem to have found something very interesting in that book, _ 
Louis,” said Miss Morgan, approaching him, who had, like myself, 
noticed his absorbed interest. 

“‘T have,” he replied; but he at once shut the book, and replaced 
it on the table, while a firm and resolute expression seemed to harden, 
his usually mobile mouth into sculptured marble. 

As soon as the visitors had left the house, Atherton asked to see- 
his host’s pistols. 

The Colonel, with a sigh, produced them. Of course there might 
be no duel yet; but Colonel Morgan, in his own mind, felt sure of one. 

They were two old smooth-bore duelling pistols, handsomely 
mounted with silver, which had belonged to his father. We left the 
house, and came near a small rise, or hill, which would catch all 

wandering balls. Colonel Morgan’s favourite servant had been told 

to follow us, and he now loaded the pistols. 
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“ Colonel, I wish to try an experiment,” said Louis. “I wish 
you to take the other pistol, while our friend here says, ‘ one, two, 
three ;’ at the word ‘three’ we will both fire at that tree,” and he 
pointed to a maple about twenty feet distant. ‘ Be attentive, please, 
and fire as quickly as you can ; for I wish to see who can shoot first.” 

*T will be ready at the word—don’t doubt that ; I am accustomed 
to this kind of thing,” said the Colonel, with the look of one of Bona- 
parte’s old campaigners. 

They made ready. I took up my position behind them, for I 
thought that the safest place. I had heard of balls glancing, and 
barrels bursting, you know—though I had never seen a duel in my 
life. 

“One, ‘wo, THREE!” At the word ‘‘ THREE,” came two reports, 
but one decidedly in advance of the other. 

“IT told you I should shoot first if you did not take care,” said 
Atherton, with a smile. 

The Colonel, who stood six feet high, and was bulky, looked down 
on him with quite a patronising smile. ‘‘ You did well, Louis, I 
grant. In fact I was a little slow; but usually I am pretty quick 
on the trigger.” 

“T’ll bet you a gold dollar, if you like, Colonel, just to make it 
interesting, and put you on your mettle, that I can shoot first nine 
times out of ten.” 

*‘ Done, my boy, and right glad I should be to lose the bet. But, 
you see, it is simply impossible.” 

They commenced the trial. To the Colonel’s mixed pleasure 
and mortification—for he was both proud of his young friend and 
mortified at his own failure—Atherton not only won nine out of the 
ten, but the whole ten shots. It was evident that he could shoot 
quicker than the Colonel; he had done so each time. 

“Now, Colonel, I think if you will examine that tree, you will 
find all my shots, as well as all yours, in the very heart of it.” 

‘Oh, of course,” replied the Colonel, ‘a child could not miss at 
that distance. Yes, here they are, a perfect magazine of bullets.” 

“ Colonel, would it be right in me to kill that Galbraith? Perhaps 
I shall, if he forces me to meet him.” 

“Right! Why, what do you mean ?” 

“ Well, I don’t like the idea of killing a man, even in a duel. Is 
Galbraith married? Has he children? Has he any one dependent 
upon him ?” 

‘‘ Of course it would be right,” cried the Colonel, hotly. ‘If you 
could kill not only Jim Galbraith, but the whole vile brood of them, 
you would be doing this district a good and great service. None of 
them are married: they are a different sort of men: they are too busy 
with drinking, gambling, and fighting, for matrimonial ties. They 
live all together, in a most disreputable manner, in the old family 
mansion. And such orgies as they have there, if report is to be 
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believed, are a disgrace to any Christian country. The eldest of 
them, Bob, died a few years ago from the bite of a rattlesnake. Did 
you ever hear an anecdote about it?” 

‘No, I never heard of Azm.” 

‘Well, Bob was bitten by a rattlesnake, and in his dying moments, 
though the brothers were never in the habit of troubling churches or 
clergymen much, they sent for good old Father Brownlow, the 
Methodist minister. Father Brownlow came, put Bob through a 
course of spiritual exercises, pictured very vividly to him what he 
might expect in the near hereafter, and brought the poor wretch to 
realise a sense of his condition. Then Bob made a confession of his 
many sins, professed true repentance, promised that he would be a 
good man and join the church if he lived—and died.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

‘“‘ The next day, at the funeral ceremonies, Father Brownlow offici- 
ated. And this is said to have been the winding up of his prayer on the 
occasion. Mind, I do not say it really was so, for I was not present ; 
but those who were there repeated it far and wide. 

** ¢ Merciful Heaven, we thank Thee finally for all things—for even 
in what seems most evil to us, lies often our chiefest good. Thou 
sent a rattlesnake to bite Bob Galbraith, who was on the broad road 
to perdition, and he was saved, as we hope, though by a mighty narrow 
chance, through Thy mercy. And now we pray Thee to send another 
rattlesnake and let him bite Jim Galbraith—and yet another to bite 
Bill—and yet another to bite Tom—and yet another to bite Sam— 
and yet another to bite Ned—and yet another to bite Mose—and let 
this be a big one if it please Thee, for Mose is the very worst of the 
whole bad lot—so that they may all repent and be converted, and 
find favour and compassion at the last with Thee!’ ” 

We could not help smiling, in spite of the serious subject. The 
Colonel observed that it would serve to show what the Galbraiths 
were, and what the neighbourhood thought of them. 

‘*T think I read that anecdote when I was a boy, Colonel,” said I. 
‘I have no doubt that some humourist in M , remembering it, 
and thinking it would exactly suit the case of the Galbraiths, simply 
attributed the words to Father Brownlow, and set the story going 
again with a new setting.” 

“ Very likely,” rejoined the Colonel. ‘‘ You know I did not vouch 
for the authenticity of the anecdote ; but, as I said, it shows what, all 
around here think of those dissipated ruffians, the Galbraiths. You 
do not, you cannot know what a terror they are, and how bad they 
are ; I could not sully my lips by alluding to the sins and crimes they 
commit, the ruin they inflict; neither can I tell you of half the fine 
young men of promise they have first of all insulted, then forced to 
fight, and then killed. Right to kill ¢Aem, Atherton! It would be a 
good work. We have marvelled that Heaven has let them live so 
long to be the curse they are.” 
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“JT shall shoot him if we fight; I know I shall, as surely as that 
we are now alive.” 

“You have faith in yourself,” observed the Colonel, anxiously. 

The lines of Atherton’s face became again as firm and rigid as 
stone. “Ihave. I tell you I shall certainly kill him if we fight. 
You know the power of my talisman—the opal of King Solomon.” 

Hardly had we returned to the house when one of the ponderous 
giants arrived—Moses—and was shown into the library. He bore a 
challenge from his eldest brother. But Mr. Mose intimated—evi- 
dently despising a Northerner—that in case Atherton would go down 
on his knees in the dirt, on the very spot where the offence was given, 
and humbly beg for pardon, he should be allowed to escape without a 
meeting. But, to the surprise of Mr. Mose, the challenge was imme- 
diately accepted by Atherton, who referred him to Colonel Morgan as 
his second and friend. As the challenged party, we had the choice 
of weapons, distance, and such like matters. 

‘“‘ Five paces!” exclaimed Mr. Mose, as his eyes opened at the 
proposed distance. ‘‘ The youth seems in a particular hurry to quit 
the world. I should advise him to say his prayers and make his 
will, that is all.” 

The Colonel and he were sitting at one end of the room ; Louis 
and I were at the other, but within hearing. 

** Colonel,” called out Atherton, ‘ will you be kind enough to 
send word to Mr. Jim Galbraith that to-morrow he shall surely 
die, and this part of the country be rid of an atrocious ruffian.” 

“Does the boy know, Colonel, that that is an insult to me—I, 
who am here to bear my brother’s message ?” said Mose, excitedly, 
growing crimson. 

‘“¢ T know it, and I mean it for the whole of the brothers Galbraith,” . 
returned Atherton, his voice stern but low-toned. It was a peculi- 
arity of his. The more excited he became, the lower, clearer, and 
more distinct became his words. They fell from his lips like so many 
silver bells. 

‘“‘ And the Galbraiths will answer the insult to-morrow,” rejoined 
Mose, fairly hoarse with passion. ‘I challenge you in the name of 
the whole family—one after another. We will kill you, if it takes the 
whole of us to do it. You 4 

‘* Hold, Mr. Galbraith, there is no necessity for that. You have 
given your challenge, and it is accepted. To-morrow, at the time and 
place appointed, we will meet you. Good afternoon, sir.” 

The giant arose, and, without saying another word, left the room, 
the Colonel accompanying him to the door in silence. There they 
nodded coldly to each other, and parted. 

‘Well, we ave in for it now, Louis,” said the Colonel, in a de- 
sponding voice. ‘‘What could you mean by so desperate and reckless 
a piece of folly ?” 

Atherton smiled. ‘I do not know, my kind friend ; but really I 
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could not help it. It seemed as if some spirit of avenging wrath took 
possession of me for the moment, and spoke through my lips. But 
fear not; am I not protected, as the old Jew said, by the flaming 
sword of Gabriel? I have no fear. I know I shall triumph. My 
only doubt is whether I ought to meet them, knowing—at least, be- 
lieving—that I must be the victor. They think themselves so strong, 
so sure in their aim—they are such giants in the land—and yet in 
their very strength lies their weakness. I shall shoot them down, just 
as if they were unarmed.” 

‘“‘ You depend entirely upon the quickness of your fire, then ? They 
are good shots—perhaps they may be quicker than you.” 

Atherton smiled; it was a grave, peculiar smile. ‘I believe 
otherwise,” he said. ‘‘ It has-been shown to me otherwise. I will say 
no more now, my good friend. If I fall, you may conclude I was 
mistaken. But if I do not fall, when we return from the field I will 
explain the ground of my confidence.” 


The next day rose beautifully clear and pleasantly cool. Atherton 
slept soundly, rose calmly. For myself, I must confess I could not 
sleep from uneasiness. 

Breakfast over, we prepared to leave the house. I expected a scene ; 
but there was none. Atherton said good-bye to Rose apart, and then 
approached her mother, who kissed and blessed him. 


*‘T know, I feel certain that you will come back to us in safety,” 
she said through her tears. ‘‘ The God of Israel is also our God, 
and He will be your sure defence and shield.” 

Evidently she, if no one else, had sure faith in the Jew’s opal 
talisman. 

Half the men of M had collected on the ground at the place 
of meeting. Many of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood came to 
see fair play, for they had no faith in the honour of the Galbraiths ; 
others from curiosity. The Galbraiths were already there—towering 
above all others—a veritable race of Anaks. Giants in strength, and 
giants in wicked deeds. 

As Louis Atherton, short and slender as a boy, sprung from his 
horse, the crowd looked at him in wonder. Was that the stripling 
who had the temerity to defy the whole giant brood of the Galbraiths ? 
But as their eyes dwelt upon his firm, undaunted, handsome face, 
and marked his clear, resolute tones, their hearts warmed towards 
him, even because he was so young, slight, and inoffensive ; and he 
became in a moment, as it were, a universal favourite. 

“A plucky little fellow!” said one of the leaders of opinion ; and 
the phrase went around from one to another. It meant a great deal 
with them. 

But when they further heard that the challenged party had insisted 
upon “five paces,” their admiration knew no bounds. ‘I swar,” 
said one tall man, nearly a match for the giants, “I’ve a mind to 
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push that little minnow aside, and take Jim Galbraith in hand myself. 
I will, if he shoots him.” 

The Galbraiths knew that they were not popular characters, and 
clustered in a little, or rather big knot, with a few of their particular 
associates, scowling at intervals towards Atherton, who was the centre 
of an admiring throng. ‘And so you knocked big Jim Galbraith 
down, did you ?” said the tall man who had before spoken, and who, 
as he had his rifle with him, looked like a hunter from the neigh- 
bouring mountain ranges. ‘Oh, you're a brave little one !” 

‘Come, gentlemen,” cried the Colonel, interposing. “ All is ready. 
Clear the ground.” 

The throng separated so as to give a range to the balls; and the 
antagonists were placed in position, with instructions to fire at the 
word ‘‘ THREE,” but not an instant before. 

“‘ T swar, Jim Galbraith,” said the hunter, who had made himself 
an express champion of Atherton, “if you play any of your tricks, 
and shoot one moment before the word, I’ll drop you as you stand.” 

‘‘ Silence !” cried out an authoritative voice. And there ensued a 
moment’s dead, ominous stillness. 

“One, ‘wo, THREE!” 

Two pistols sounded, one of them a shade before the other, and 
Jim Galbraith fell like a log to the ground. They hastened to him 
and found him—dead. Stone dead—shot through the heart. His 
ball had just grazed Atherton’s shoulder. 

The old hunter rushed up to Atherton, and caught him up in his 
arms like an infant. ‘‘ Oh, you plucky one!” cried he. ‘* Look at 
him ! he has shot big Jim Galbraith !” 

But the Galbraiths and their friends were furious. While some 
removed the unfortunate man who had met his fate, the others 
clamoured for revenge. They would have it, if they all fought him. 
Atherton had insulted the whole family, and had accepted a challenge 
from the whole of them. 

The spectators, especially the gentlemen portion of them, rebelled 
at this. They would not see him expose his: life again. The Gal- 
braiths insisted. There was a great deal of fierce language used, some 
taunts ; and Atherton, when he could get a hearing, expressed his 
perfect satisfaction, nay, his intention to comply with the desire of 
the Galbraiths, and meet the next brother ; and not only him, but al} 
of them, one after another, until they were fully satisfied. 

At this heroic decision, the old hunter could find no words in 
which to express himself. He simply went and sat down on a stump 
near by, and gazed upon Atherton with a kind of wondering and 
dumb-founded admiration. 

So preparations were made for a second duel. There was some 
murmuring, but no active opposition. Again Atherton took up his 
position, while opposite to him stood Bill Galbraith—a rather larger 
man, if anything, than his slain brother. 
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The Colonel was about giving the word, when Mose Galbraith in- 
terrupted. ‘Fair play is fair play, gentlemen,” said he, with an 
appealing glance around the wall of faces; “and I say it is not fair 
play to have that old Jew doing that”—and he pointed with his 
finger. 

The crowd looked round. There was Solomon the Jew, down on 
his. knees in the grass, about a hundred feet off, and praying with all 
his might—praying, no.doubt, for Atherton. 

“It’s not fair!” cried all the Galbraith party. The crowd, who 
were the arbitrators, looked puzzled. Some laughed. Some swore. 

“I clar to Moses,” said the old hunter, “ if that don’t beat anything 
I’ve ever seen. But you don’t mean to say, you Galbraiths, that you 
are afraid of the petitions of a heathen Jew! You called him so yes- 
terday, you know. Jim pounded him for being one.” 

The throng looked amused. It struck them as being a curious 
instance of “ tit-for-tat” on the part of the pedlar. 

‘Go ahead, Colonel,” shouted Mose Galbraith, sullenly. ‘“ But I 
say it’s not fair, though.” 

It was evident that though the Galbraiths despised the old man, the 
fact of his praying against them awakened in their hearts a kind of 
superstitious fear; and it struck me that Bill seemed less firm and 
assured than his predecessor had been. 

‘One, ‘wo, THREE!” rang out again in the clear tones of Colonel 
Morgan. 

And again a Galbraith tumbled—this time, however, not mortally 
wounded. Atherton came off entirely unhurt. He had fired de- 
cidedly before his antagonist. 

“Hang it! can’t you shoot quick?” screamed Mose, who had 
detected where the point lay. Both of them had fired in a perfectly 
fair manner, but Atherton just a trifle the quicker. “ He fired jirst, 
you see.” 

Another Galbraith took his place—Tom: Atherton appearing to be 
quite as ready to go on as they were. ‘The crowd began to be im- 
pressed, as if Atherton were a superior beingto commonmen. “He 
means to shoot the whole of them,” passed from mouth to mouth. 
And they now were fully convinced he would do it. The Galbraiths 
also began to share in the prevailing conviction. ‘* There is nothing 
succeeds like success.” 

I need not go into further details. Tom Galbraith fell beneath 
Atherton’s quick and: steady hand, wounded like his last brother. 
Ned Galbraith was carried off the field, groaning with pain, his right 
arm shattered. There only remained Sam and Mose, the latter of 
whom had acted throughout as second to his brothers. At each suc- 
cessive trial the old Jew had thrown himself upon his knees, in our 
sight, and resumed his fervent supplications. The assemblage, from 
being rude and boisterous, had become serious and almost reverent. 
Although they would not have acknowledged it, the Jew’s prayers, in 
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connection with Atherton’s unvarying success, had impressed them 
very powerfully, and struck home to that feeling, religious or super- 
stitious, which lies, one or the other, deep in every heart—and perhaps 
are frequently united. The old hunter no longer attempted to clasp 
Atherton in his arms—it was sufficient to stand apart in reverent 
wonder and admiration. And in the eyes of the whole crowd, that 
one slight form had become a personification of all that was heroic 
in daring and grand in achievement. 

Mose and Sam Galbraith had aided in carrying their last wounded 
brother from the field, but they seemed to be a long time in coming 
back again, some individuals began to shake their heads, and ques- 
tion whether they would come at all. 

At last one of their friends, a man known as a great gambler, came 
forward, and told Colonel Morgan that the Galbraiths had gone 
home. That they protested against all that had been done as unfair. 
That while they were always ready to fight any man, however skilful 
with the pistol, like men, they would not fight a Jewish praying devil 
into the bargain. 

The Colonel smiled. ‘‘ And so they refuse to vindicate, as they 
call it, their honour longer, do they? Well, gentlemen, what do you 
say to that ?” 

“They are cowards !” cried some voices. 

“‘ Nay, I can’t say that I blame them,” dissented the old hunter. 
‘“‘T think, in their place, I wouldn’t come back to be shot at, either. 
Luck’s again ’em, you see. Let me grip your little hand, won’t you?” 
added he respectfully to Atherton. 

Atherton held out his hand with a frank smile. 

‘‘ Well, this is the curiousest little hand to fling four big men with! 
Stranger, may I call my next child after you?” 

“Certainly,” was the laughing answer. ‘‘ My name is Louis 
Atherton. Let me know the time, and I will send him a silver 
mug.” 

“Come, Louis, we must be going,” cried the Colonel. 

But a crowd of gentlemen came up with their congratulations. 
“You are a splendid shot,” said the foremost of them; ‘‘ and deserve 
a barbacue for freeing us from this set of ruffians. What has hap- 
pened to-day will keep them quiet for awhile: they will not be quite 
so anxious to take inoffensive lives. Hey? what is it?” 

Some movement in the crowd was swaying the speaker. It was 
parting by common consent to make way for Solomon, the Jew. He 
walked, amid wondering, curious faces, up to Atherton. 

“Thank you for your prayers!” said the young man, solemnly. 
“‘ They put new force and vigour into my arm and into my heart.” 

“‘ The blessing of the God of Israel was upon you,” exclaimed the 
Jew. “ As I looked toward you, I saw the gleaming sword of Gabriel 
playing like lightning around your head. Their bullets glanced off 
from it as from steel. Never again may you see old Solomon ; but 
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remember, you are now the son, by adoption, of the kingly tribe of 
Judah. And always,” he added, in a whisper, ‘‘ wear on your bosom 
the talisman I have given you ; it will never fail you in the time of 
need.” 

Shaking hands warmly with the young man, and bidding adieu to 
the Colonel and myself, the old Jew walked away into space. He 
must have died, as it is presumed, years ago. At least, I have never 
heard of him or seen him:since. 

The next departure was our own. Bidding good day to those 
whom he knew around us, and saluting the rest, Colonel Morgan 
rode off homewards, with myself and Atherton. How full of happi- 
ness we all felt, how full of happiness looked Rose and her mother ! 
But the Colonel cut short the greetings, and carried us away to his 
library. 

‘Louis, I am impatient,” he said. ‘‘I confess to some curiosity 
as to that secret which you promised to impart. What made you so 
certain, and it seems now with reason, of success? Why were you 
so sure that you could shoot quicker than the Galbraiths ?—for that 
seemed to be your source of confidence. There were six of them, 
and the chances were six against you. Surely,” he added, after a 
moment’s pause of thought, ‘‘ you could not have derived your faith 
and confidence from the Jew’s talisman—the Opal ?” 

‘TI do believe in the Jew’s talisman, and also in the Jew’s prayers,” 
replied Atherton, as a dreamy expression came over his face. “I 
felt uplifted in a very peculiar manner all through the duels, full ot 
assured strength. It really seemed ”—and here his voice grew very 
low and reverent—“ as if some Mighty Arm was beneath me, up- 
holding and sustaining me.” 

Neither of us ventured to answer him. 

“ But,” he resumed, “ I will acknowledge to you, my best of friends, 
that there was something more. You remember that angel-child 
being here, that little Taliaferro? She brought a book from the 
table to my knee—you observed it, no doubt—pointed to a passage, 
and asked me to read it. I did read it. It is a scientific work. 
You can read the passage for yourselves.” 

“But what in the world has that book ” the Colonel was . 
beginning, when Atherton continued, as if unconscious of the 
interruption, 

“ That passage treats of the rapidity with which the will transmits 
its commands from the brain to the nerves and muscles. The part 
that particularly interested me was this, that other things being equal, 
a small man could always act more quickly and rapidly than a large 
one. The human electric current is by no means instantaneous in 
its motion, and the will of a small man having less distance to travel, 
would communicate motion, to the hand, for instance, an appreciable 
time sooner than the will of a large man to his hand. This is the 
explanation, it says, of the often-observed fact that small men move 
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so much more quickly than large men—it is not a matter so much of 
sluggishness on the part of the large men, as of size. They cannot 
help being slower in their movements.” 

We listened in silence. Atherton went on. 

‘“* Now I had frequently observed in my own experience, how much 
more rapidly I could move, on a sudden emergency, than many of 
my friends. I am small and slight, and very supple. Remembering 
this, I saw at once how true the explanation was. As for Jim 
Galbraith, that he was as slow and lumbering as such a giant would 
naturally be, I knew from what I had already seen of him. His 
brothers were all of the same gigantic build, and of course would 
resemble him in slowness also. I am quick, even for my size. I 
have the sudden spring of a catamount. You will not attribute my 
saying this to vanity,” he added, his brow slightly contracting. “TI 
would much rather be like you, Colonel—a bigger man.” 

‘It would not have served your turn so well, it seems, if you had 
been, Louis.” 

“No. It appeared evident to me that, at close quarters, I must 
lodge my bullet in my huge antagonist before he had pulled, or at 
least while he was pulling, his trigger. This would derange his aim ; 
and through my very audacity, I should triumph.” 

** And so,” said the Colonel, ‘ the explanation is merely a scientific 
one, after all.” 

**T said not so—and I think not so,” replied Atherton, growing 
very grave again. ‘“‘ At the best, it was a great trial to my nerves; 
and, as I said, I felt sustained in a marvellous manner. I believe I 
was sustained. How came it to pass that my attention was called to 
that passage in the book ?” 

Little Cecilia showed it you.” 

“Yes. That little Cecilia looks like an angel—may she not be 
under the influence of angels? All depended, perhaps, upon my 
seeing that passage—that one passage, of all other passages that the 
book contains. If the child had not come, I should not have seen 
it ; and, humanly speaking, the plan of the duel, based upon the idea 
conveyed to me thus, and imparting to me self-confidence, was what 
saved me.” 

“‘ Cecilia was brought by her parents,” said the Colonel. ‘“ It was 
a happy accident.” 

“Are there any such things as accidents in the providence of 
God?” questioned Atherton. ‘Why did her parents wi// to come 
at that particular time? Whocan tell? An impression, acting for 
future weal, big with the charge of events, comes into the mind. 
Where does it come from? From nowhere—or from God ?” 

But I have said enough in explanation. My readers can determine 
for themselves whether the triumph of Atherton was owing to Provi- 
dence or to Chance. For my own part, I have not the least doubt, 
and never have had. We are told that there is a kind and merciful 
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Providence over-ruling even the fall of a sparrow. ‘“ And are ye: not 
worth more than many sparrows ?” 

I left the hospitable home of Colonel Morgan the next day ; and, 
in the mutations of this world, have seen no one of whom I have 
here written since. Atherton sent mea paper about a year after- 
wards, containing the account of his marriage with Rose; and I have 
heard of him repeatedly—as who has not—through the newspapers. 
For he has been so far a wonderfully prosperous and fortunate man. 
He has served with great honour in the field—he has been elected to 
high offices in his native State—he is reputed wealthy—I know for 
myself that he has a beautiful and loving wife—and I know that, with 
all this great fortune, he is a good man, a sincere Christian, striving 
ever to walk uprightly in the sight of Heaven. 

And I confess to a superstitious belief in his gift—the old Jew’s 
talisman, the opal of Solomon, the king. While he has that, I believe 
that he will continue to be successful, fortunate, and happy. If I live, 
one of these bright mornings I expect to hear it announced that 
Louis Atherton—though, of course, that is not his real name—has 
been elected President of these United States. And that he will 
make a good President, and give his utmost energies to securing the 
prosperity and happiness of thew hole Union, I have no doubt what- 
ever. Yes, I have faith in King Solomon’s opal. And whether the 
old fable, that opals are unlucky, may hold good in a general way, I 
know not; but I believe ¢/at opal, at least, to be a very lucky stone. 
HENRY PETERSON. 












THROUGH HOLLAND. 


LEFT Rotterdam one bright morning for the capital. We hada 
I fine view of the town as the train steamed over the wide Maas. 
The new bridge, the docks, the harbour and shipping displayed them- 
selves in all their magnificence. The usual points of Dutch land- 
scape abounded. Dykes broad and narrow; for the most part 
covered with white and yellow water-lilies and flat green leaves. 
Red-roofed houses, trees and windmills, blended with the exquisite 
tone of the grass: all gilded and glowing in the hot sunlight. Snow- 
white swans with their young broods were swimming about, graceful 
and majestic after their kind. Now and again a long row of stiff 
cold trees, such as are often seen in Flanders and the more barren 
parts of France. Windmills, like the cows, were innumerable. The 
reader is by this time aware that windmills are a principal 
feature on Dutch territory. But the feature is beginning to disappear. 
The time will come when they will be as little seen in Holland as in 
other countries. For the most part employed in draining the land, 
they are being gradually superseded by steam works. The latter do 
better service and are independent of the elements. Fifty years 
hence this picturesque and characteristic object will have disappeared. 
In place there will be here and there, all over the land, small brick 
buildings and tall chimneys, like so many diminutive factories. Hol- 
land, so rich in windmills, does not possess a single watermill. 
At the hour appointed, the train reached Amsterdam. This time 
I put up at the Amstel: in point of size and site certainly the chief 
hotel of the town. ‘The oldest, and in some important respects the 
best, is the Doelen. The situation of the Amstel is not central: a 
fact in its favour and the contrary. At some distance from the prin- 
cipal parts of the city, it yet escapes the hot, noisy, crowded streets 
and perpetual chimes ; features so unpleasant in this pleasant capital. 
The hotel is built in the new part of the town, on the banks of the 
Amstel. From its windows the view is extensive, even though much 
of it consist of clouds and sky. Right and left stretches the 
broad river. Barges and steamers are for ever passing up and 
down; the scene is one of constant animation. Men and boys, 
pushing along their barges with long poles, leave a long track of 
black mud behind them. But it soon settles down again, and the 
water, when undisturbed, is sufficiently clear. A bridge to the right 
spans the river, over which trams—for of course there are tramways 
in Amsterdam—and omnibuses roll all day long. Every few minutes 
you hear a whistle from a steamer or a shout from a bargeman, about 
to go through. Up goes the drawbridge, and all land progress is 
arrested. Each in his turn. A horn from one of these steamers 
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awoke me regularly every morning at four o’clock. Had the blower at 
those times asked a favour, I cannot conscientiously say that it would 
have been granted. 

The barges are heavily laden. Hay, closely packed baskets of 
fish, large quantities of vegetables are amongst their various cargoes. 
Occasionally a refractory cow, perhaps going out of town for change 
of air, was tied by the horns to the back of a cabin; and objecting 
to the situation would plunge about and make use of its tail and its 
hind legs in a terrific manner. A broad canal stretches up into the 
country. Opposite, the Amsterdam Crystal Palace rears its some- 
what pretentious head: a building devoted to any purpose that will 
come to it; from exhibitions and flower-shows to concerts. Beyond, 
lies the town, its steeples and domes and densely-packed houses. 
Altogether the scene is expansive, suggestive of fresh air. So far the 
Amstel Hotel is favoured above its rivals. 

In some other respects it would bear decided improvement. Suf- 
fice it to mention one of them—the table d’héte: undoubtedly the 
worst I sat down to in Holland in point of quantity, quality, and 
cuisine. The following is a detailed account of one day’s dinner :— 

Soup, a liquid consisting of little more than hot water, thickened 
and made sweet with arrowroot, or something of that nature. <A few 
sliced carrots, to which sour herb, resembling sorrel, was added ; 
strange mingling of sweet and bitter. We have enough of this in 
our lives, the sweets of pleasure and the bitters of pain, without 
finding it in our soups. Next, raw herrings, not cured, or salted, or 
in any way prepared, but gray, soft, and cold as when caught. Then, 
slices of coarse roast beef and potatoes, floating in an inch of fat. 
Still it was beef, and was made the most of. Then followed calf’s 
head, consisting chiefly of the soft white brains, by no means uni- 
versally liked. Next chickens, all skin and bone, as they must be at 
that season ; and finally cold salmon and salad that would have been 
good in its proper place. Ten minutes’ interval between each dish. 
The pudding was made of bread, and a schoolboy would have wept 
at the scarcity of plums. Unless the hotel mends its ways, those 
who are fond of a good dinner must avoid it. In the case of myself 
and my Dutch friend J., who had come to Amsterdam to meet me, 
it resulted in our dining more than once at other hotels. The table 
d’hote at the Doelen was very good. But none was better than that 
of the Bible, where I had stayed during my first sojourn in Am- 
sterdam. 

The raw herrings alluded to are considered a great delicacy by the 
Dutch. J. was amazed at the want of taste that rejected the tempt- 
ing morsel. He put on a look—not of despair as when I had asked 
him to accompany me to a dead city—but of pity or contempt. 
Henceforth I went down many degrees in his estimation. Heassured 
me that when herrings first come in they sell for as much asa gulden 
apiece—one shilling and eightpence English money. ‘The dealers 
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announce their arrival by hanging a large metal crown over their 
shop doors, made of leaves and gilded balls and little painted iron 
flags. Ifa dealer wishes particularly to honour a customer, as soon 
as the first batch of herrings comes in, he sends hima present of one 
fish. It is to be hoped the customer’s family is not a large one— 
or that most of its members entertain a wholesome dread of the 
raw material. A lady to whom I enlarged on the subject, was un- 
able to credit that in England we cook our fresh herrings. It is 
an unknown thing in Holland, and she declared her intention of 
trying the experiment. 

One evening after dinner we drove into the suburbs to a small 
village called Diemen. The road led by the river side. The sun, 
sinking westward, gilded all things with his wand. A fresh breeze 
was springing up, grateful after a hot day. The trees rustled and 
whispered mighty secrets to each other. Here and there a wakeful 
bird sent forth a few sweet notes by way of a vesper hymn to nature. 
At length the village. We got down at the inn, and took coffee in 
the verandah close to the water. One or two boats came up, the 
rowers dressed not in flannel, but in what looked like white cotton. 
Their manner of rowing would not bear as severe handling as they 
gave their oars. Short, unequal strokes; tremendous exertions that 
must soon put them out of breath, and knock them up. They all 
landed at Diemen, and recruited themselves with new milk. One 
of them broke an egg into his milk, and after beating it up to a 
froth drank down the draught by way of restoring his exhausted 
energies. 

After coffee we strolled into the village: a desolate little place, 
melancholy in the extreme in the approaching twilight. Outside 
many of the cottages a pair of wooden shoes awaited the pleasure of 
their owner, who had probably gone in for a friendly gossip and was 
not to be hurried, At one of these cottages we called for the keys 
of the cemetery, where J. had a family vault. The interior of the 
' cottage was a picture for an artist. Scrupulously clean. Buckets 
and pans were ranged up against the walls in most artistic fashion, 
with bright brass jugs or bottles and churns. The old housewife 
was delighted with our admiration, and talked and chatted and ran 
on like a babbling brook. But her knowledge of geography was 
somewhat misty. She anxiously inquired if I were Dutch. If not 
Dutch I must be Chinese-—not, reader, that I am copper-coloured or 
wear a pigtail. But for her there were only two countries in the 
world. Everything that was not Dutch must be “Chinese.” In 
vain J. endeavoured to explain that the globe was composed of 
many nations, and kindred, and tongues. It was impossible to 
disturb her firmly-rooted conviction that the Dutch were Dutch 
and all the rest were Chinese. A little, dark brown woman, who 
might herself almost have passed for a member of the celestial 
empire. Her eyes were bright and intelligent. We had won her 
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heart by praising her housewifely qualities, and it immediately rose 
to the surface. At once she took in us quite a motherly interest. 
We might have been standing talking to her now, had we not 
carried ourselves off by main force. We left her in the middle of a 
long oration, and it is not impossible that she is going on with it still. 

We passed through the fields and a herd of cows to the cemetery. 
One cow was delicately covered with a graceful sackcloth. Another 
seemed troubled with a bad attack of bronchitis. She coughed, 
and then gazed at us for sympathy, and then coughed again; for all 
the world like an old coquette. A third looked as if it would very 
much like to have a game at pitch and toss with us, but on the 
whole thought it too late in the evening for such gentle frolics. 
On the whole we agreed with her. We got to the churchyard, and 
climbed the bank, and went into the little spot where the dead 
await the last summons from their long sleep. It is raised above 
the level of the surrounding country to escape the water. This 
makes the ground valuable, and none of it is lost. The gravestones 
were nearly all flat, almost below the level of the ground. They 
were placed close together, row after row, scarce an inch of earth 
between them. The Dutch are sparing in their words and epitaphs. 
The old saying, ‘‘ To lie like a tombstone,” certainly never had its 
origin in Holland. For the most part they confine themselves to a 
simple record of the name of those who sleep beneath. By this. 
means they avoid the absurdities and mistakes we sometimes see- 
displayed in our English graveyards. Not long since, wandering. 
into one of the cemeteries at the east end of London, I came upon 
the following original rendering of the well-known line :— 

‘* As soft as downy Ji//ars are!” 

The cemetery in Amsterdam—to conclude this melancholy topic— 
was a place of greater pretensions. Here they have from first to 
fifth class, according to the rank of the person to be buried; so that 
although in death all people are equal, a good deal of distinction is. 
made in their graves. One of these graves was original in its idea. 
A devoted husband had buried two wives, and their likenesses framed! 
and glazed had been let into a niche prepared for the purpose in the 
upright tombstone. There was space left for a third portrait, 
probably destined to a third wife, could one be found courageous 
enough to attempt this almost prophetical fate. Failing this, the fond 
husband might himself fill the gap. 

There was nothing so fanciful in the little graveyard of Diemen, 
where the dead rest away from the rush and roar of the great town: 
everything around them almost as still and quiet as they. We 
walked through it, and paid a visit to J.’s tomb, only to be distin- 
guished from others by its name. Then back to the inn, and to 
Amsterdam by a different way. A dull melancholy road, gloomy 
and depressing in the fast falling darkness: here and there a house 
surrounded by a moat, grey and ghastly enough to suggest murders 
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and evil deeds belonging to this world, and ghosts and apparitions 
pertaining to the other. It was a relief to get back to the houses 
and streets and lights of the town, where we soon found ourselves 
in the midst of a very opposite scene. 

This was the “ winter-garden:” apparently as much patronised 
and frequented in the hot months as in the cold. From its popu- 
larity it may be reckoned amongst the institutions of Amsterdam. 
A portion of the garden is under cover of a glass roof. Lamps and 
gas jets are placed round and above in brilliant profusion. From 
the roof creepers are suspended in baskets, and their tendrils, 
obedient to the law of gravitation, fall gracefully downwards. Quite 
a magnificent show of flowers is ranged round the walls. The 
uncovered portion of the garden is open only in summer. For 
roof there is the sky, and for lamps the stars: eclipsed by the 
nearer and more brilliant lamps of earth. A few trees stretch forth 
their leafy branches—quite large and full grown. A grotto has 
been cunningly arranged with imitation stalactites, and lamps with 
green globes that throw a shade over the interior quite like snow 
and ice. Nothing is wanting to perfect the delusion but a real bear 
to growl, and show his teeth, and give a friendly hug to anyone on 
whom he may fix his affections. But the presence of the amiable 
creature is dispensed with. He may be seen behind the bars of . 
his cage in the Zoological Gardens, where the thickness of the iron 
renders him a more harmless object of admiration. 

Into this winter-garden people come in the evening, and take beer, 
and schiedam, and raspberry vinegar, and all the drinks most popu- 
lar with the Dutch. Night after night it is crowded with people of 
all classes—amongst the men kind, at least. The Dutch ladies of the 
upper ranks do not come here any more than would their fair English 
sisters, though the place is quite respectable. Still, the good old rule 
of Noblesse Oblige must hold its own. They even look coldly upon the 
garden, as an allurement which takes their husbands from home when 
the latter might be much more worthily employed in gracing the 
domestic hearth. 

Here, at the little tables, the people sit and talk and drink in a 
quiet, harmless, matter-of-fact way. You never see a game of chess- 
or backgammon: the Dutch do not care very much for these things. 
You seldom hear loud peals of laughter, or see them fall into excited 
arguments. A constant buzz of talk goes round : each little group is 
occupied with itself or with watching its neighbours. About eleven 
o’clock, when the contents of a good many glasses have disappeared, 
they go in for a nice heavy little supper—another, but not sensible, 
Dutch custom—and then return home to bed and a phlegmatic sleep, 
perchance a nightmare. They who take supper at home will rise 
straight from a heavy meal and retire to rest—a doubtful rest, ope: 
would imagine. : 

But this winter-garden is by no means a bad place for a stranger 
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to visit. Here he will be able to study Dutch types and character, 
note how they amuse and conduct themselves in their leisure hours 
and moments of sober levity. Various were the types here to-night, 
of either sex and every age. Many were Jews, and it has been already 
observed that the Jews of Amsterdam are no more to be mistaken 
than those of other countries. There were other and more in- 
teresting though less remarkable types—pretty, bright-eyed, young 
Dutch women, who came in with their husbands and sat down quietly 
at a table, and looked as if this mild kind of recreation that repeated 
itself night after night was the Ultima Thule of their ideas of happi- 
ness. 

The Dutch are also very fond of open-air concerts, and go in 
largely for them despite their somewhat unequal climate. We went 
to one of these concerts one evening in the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace. ‘The place was lighted up with rows of small lamps, and the 
scene was quite foreign and fairy-like. The band occupied a covered 
stage or orchestra; tables were in the middle of the grounds, and 
wooden rooms were built round for those who avoided the night air. 
It was the first really good band I had heard in Holland. The second 
and last was on a subsequent evening, in the Park. Here, too, the 
people sat out in the open air, and listened to the music and drank to 
each other. Trees waved overhead, lighted up by countless jets of 
gas that threw a glare upon many faces and brought out the waiters in 
bold relief, as they rushed about from pillar to post, from Peter to 
Paul. In Holland, to attract a waiter’s attention, they do not call out 
“Waiter,” or ‘‘Garcon”—those two unpleasant mouthfuls—but 
simply make use of the word ‘‘ Anehme,” which means “ order.” A 
sensible custom other nations might well adopt. The band was 
excellent, and the people seemed to enjoy the music almost as much 
as they did their beer and schiedam and a yellow mixture concocted 
of all the seducing elements put together. The band finished up with 
the Dutch National Air, the people flocked away, the lights went out, 
and the park was left to the owls and the bats and the spirits of 
darkness. 

One afternoon—it was a holiday—we went over to Haarlem. The 
scene at the Amsterdam station was not to be forgotten. A motley 
crowd, rough and rude. People fighting and scrambling, and de- 
molishing each other’s clothes in their endeavours to get into the 
train. Perfectly indifferent as to compartments, they pushed into 
first, second, and third class as it chanced to happen. The porters 
could do nothing. Were these people quiet, phlegmatic, unexcitable 
Dutch men and women? We were about to change our plans, when 
a guard came up and took us far down the platform, where things 
were quiet, and comfortably seated us. A couple of Roman Catholic 

priests shared the carriage. 

We got to Haarlem at last, and the Hotel Funckler—the best in 
the place. The table d’héte, which had just commenced, was a very 
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pleasant contrast to that of the Amstel. Later on we drove to 
the village of Bloemendaal, one of the most picturesque neighbour- 
hoods in Holland. Many country houses were scattered about, and 
gave place after a time to thick plantations of trees and wild tangled 
copse, that seemed landing us far away from the haunts of man. Pre- 
sently we passed the lunatic asylum of Meerenberg, the chief of its 
kind in Holland—an immense building, apparently without end, 
shrouded in trees, and looking so dull and desolate, so isolated and 
forsaken, it might well indeed be compared to a living tomb. Soon 
after we came to the ruins of the Castle of Brederode: extensive, sub- 
stantial, red brick remains, once belonging to the counts of that name, 
one of whom took good part against the Spanish invasion. The view 
from the heights of these ruins was interesting. It was difficult to 
realize that once all this surrounding and productive land was nothing 
but a small sea, reclaimed by man’s skill and perseverance. On one 
side rich pastures, with their herds of cattle, lay calm and tranquil in 
the evening light. Across there, surrounded by tangled copse and 
wild plantations, the great building of Meerenberg reared its gigantic 
head, a melancholy object when its destiny was remembered. Beyond, 
six miles away, a range of sand-hills quite mountainous for Holland, 
and little more than a huge rabbit-warren. Behind the hills, out of 
sight, lay the sea. On this quiet evening we could only picture it 
calm and tranquil as a lake. No dashing and roaring—no ceaseless 
surging. There was a depressing stillness in the air; the very trees 
were silent, and cast forth that intense feeling of gloom and depression 
known only to those of whom it takes possession with the first fall of 
gathering twilight. That awful, that mysterious SoMETHING that is not 
a dread, or an omen, or a presage of evil, yet seems a mixture of all ; 
a sense of utter loneliness—of having lost one’s life-anchor and 
drifting on some fearful and unknown sea: in a word, the extremity 
of desolation that, happily, few know anything about, and only passes 
away when the perfect darkness of night has once more restored to 
the soul its sense of sympathy with outer objects—when perhaps the 
stars come forth and the Queen of Night tips the trees with her 
silvery light and shimmers the waters, and the old man’s face 
in the moon looks down upon you and seems to invite com- 
panionship. Then away with the twilight’s weird influence, and hour 
after hour may pass in cheerful even if solitary converse with night 
and darkness. 

Returning to the station, it was impossible to avoid the feeling 
that, in spite of the beauty of the neighbourhood, it possessed some- 
thing intensely melancholy and depressing. The last place in 
Holland I would choose for pitching my tent. We returned to 
Amsterdam in peace and quietness, and comparative solitude. The 
noisy and rougher elements would no doubt take the last train. 
Half-an-hour’s comfortable travelling brought us once more within 
the shadow of the old capital. 
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We started one morning for Deventer, an old town of which I 
had heard great things. We were now travelling into Gelderland, 
Holland’s most beautiful province. Here many of the rich Dutch 
have their country houses, and take refuge from the hot streets and 
terrible canals of the capital. Apeldoorn is one of the most popular 
of these places: one might almost call them settlements: and here 
the king has his favourite palace of the Loo. Starting at half-past 
eight, we reached Deventer at eleven. 

On the road J. dropped his ticket into the window of the carriage 
door. In Holland, as in Germany, such accidents are guarded 
against by the bottom of the door being made to open with a key. 
This carriage, however, happened to be a new importation from 
Nuremberg. The fresh paint had hermetically sealed the con- 
trivance. In spite of every effort it would not open. At Zutphen 
we had a twenty minutes’ halt, and other forces were brought for- 
ward. Up came acouple of guards, and twice as many porters, and 
each had a try, and each failed. Then a solemn consultation, and 
a blacksmith was brought round, with a hammer and chisel and 
screwdriver. I looked to see whether the forge was following, with 
anvil, fire, and bellows. Then the chisel was applied to the 
door, and the hammer to the chisel; not too roughly, for fear of 
breaking the wood ; and still it would not loosen. Then they tried 
the screws, and were proceeding to unfasten them, when I took the 
key and applied it to the lock. Whether I pronounced some such 
spell as unseals caves and discloses treasures, I know not; but the 
little door flew open, the ticket dropped out, and we carried it off 
amid the cheers and congratulations of the assembled multitude. 
We might have been coming into a million of money apiece. 

Deventer can scarcely be called a typical or representative town of 
Holland. It is not characterized by the extreme quaintness, the. 
general look of antiquity to be found in such a place as Dort. And 
here it may be remarked that only by going about to the various 
towns in Holland, and gaining personal experience, can you arrive at 
a just estimate and idea of those places that are worth visiting, and 
those that may be avoided. The Dutch themselves are very little, if 
any guide in the matter. The morning I reached Amsterdam, a 
Dutchman at the breakfast table ridiculed the idea of going to Dort. 
In his opinion I should find a day spent at the Hague far more 
satisfactory. So, on a former occasion, I had visited Zutphen upon 
the recommendation of a Dutchman I had chanced to meet. But I 
found little return for the trouble, save in the church, which con- 
tained a wonderful old room, small, but perfect of its kind. The 
ceiling was low and arched, and supported by carved stone pillars, 
bearing devices of death’s heads and crossbones, and other less 
gloomy subjects. Old forms and desks comprised the furniture : 
and upon the desks were many ancient and ponderous tomes, 
some chained to the wood. These volumes were in various states of 
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preservation or decay. The moment you entered the cell, or study, 
as it may be called, you felt transported from the present day into 
the back ages. The forms became peopled with phantom monks, 
spending their lives in transcribing the scriptures; living in a state 
more or less of rapture in proportion to the love they bore their 
work. Here, at one of these very desks, Thomas 4 Kempis may 
have penned some of his wonderful thoughts of wisdom and counsel ; 
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grown in those graces of humility and virtue he breathes in almost 
every sentence. It was such a room as one would rejoice to retire 
to, with a difficult or beloved task to accomplish. This was the 
chief reward for going to Zutphen ; yet it had never entered into aa 
calculations of him who had counselled the visit. 

There was no such room as this in Deventer. Nevertheless, the 
town itself is, perhaps, more worthy of attention than Zutphen. I 
certainly spent the hours, more pleasantly. At Zutphen I had 
been thrown upon my own resources. Its people seemed sleepy and 
behind the age, and were not posted up in ideas and information. 
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But here I was accompanied by one who knew every inch of the 
place, and piloted me about to perfection. 

One of the most curious buildings is the ancient Weigh-house, 
which stands out boldly in the great square. In the old days, men 
of business were wont to meet here, and talk over the affairs of the 
nation at large, and of their town in particular. But that time has 
long passed, and it is now used as a gymnasium. In my innocence, 
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I pictured an arena mounted with ropes and poles, and furnished 
with dumb-bells. I was soon undeceived. The word in Deventer 
means nothing more than a school where youths study and 
pass examinations. It is of Gothic architecture, dating back to the 
sixteenth century, quaint and curious, with its peculiar windows and 
unequal turrets. On the right wall of the building is suspended a 
huge old caldron—or kettle, as J. persisted in calling it—riddled 
with holes. In this an old coiner was, once upon a time, boiled to 
death. Beside it, carved in stone, is a copy of the caldron, the head 
of the unhappy victim peeping out, and looking as if he felt very 
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comfortable under the circumstances. So J. interpreted the design, 
whilst I somewhat differed as to its meaning. 

The exterior of the town-hall is modern and uninteresting. It 
contains, nevertheless, a few splendidly carved old doorways, brought 
out into relief by the white walls of the vestibule; the latter being 
further adorned by the armorial shields and bearings of the old 
guilds. It has an extensive library and a somewhat imposing council 
chamber, with a few quaint old pictures; one of them by Terburg. 
Next to the town-hall is the police-office: an ancient and curious 
building of brick and stone, with gabled outlines. Towards the 
summit, in a niche, is the stone figure of a warrior bearing the town- 
arms on a shield. Immediately opposite is the cathedral or great 
church of Deventer: a long, straight edifice, dating back to the 
eleventh century, with a fine tower and three equal aisles. The in- 
terior is plain and unadorned, yet somewhat imposing. Upon the 
walls are one or two frescoes, brought to light by scraping off the 
whitewash. A great portion of the paintings came off in the process, 
and only two imperfect ones remain to be seen. One of these re- 
presents the resurrection. Some are going to heaven; whilst devils 
with horns and tails, and looking very terrible, are making off with 
others. A few are being shot into caves with yawning mouths, whence 
flames and smoke issue. The church also contains a very ancient 
crypt, immediately beneath the high altar; that portion where the 
deluded souls enter into the bonds of matrimony. The roof of the 
crypt is arched and supported by pillars of graceful design; also 
adorned with small frescoes. 

Deventer is celebrated for its carpet factories, one of which we 
visited. Women and girls work away at the looms. Consulting the 
pattern hung before each, now one, now another, now all together, 
call out the next colours to be put in. Their harsh, shrill voices were 
sometimes deafening. The machinery seemed capable of improve- 
ment. The looms were clumsy. When a portion of the work had 
to be pressed down, one of the girls, going to the side, would seize 
a long projecting handle to which a rope was attached, and pulling it 
down with all her force, would let it swing her up into the air until 
her feet were flying about all over the place, a yard or two from the 
ground. Women and girls looked, for the most part, pale and un- 
healthy ; the work is productive of ill effects, though in a degree far 
inferior to the cotton factories of England. Whatever the means, 
there is no doubt about the excellence of the results. Thick, rich 
carpets of Turkish and other designs, that last a century and are 
patronized not only by Holland, but by many foreign countries, 
England included. The foot falls upon them noiselessly as upon 
snow, and they yield with a soft, downy pressure. 

In a certain café we were struck by a peculiar and ingenious cage. — 
The unfortunate little occupant—a canary—had to draw its own 
water by pulling up a small bucket suspended by a string six inches 
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long. In like manner he could only obtain his food by dragging a 
little cart up an inclined plane, also attached to the cage by a string. 
Many a man gets his living more easily. However original the idea, 
it seemed something very like cruelty to animals. 

Soon after this our time expired. We were to return to Apeldoorn, 
where J.’s people were staying at their country place for the summer 
months. The train went off, and the quaint towers of Deventer 
stood out picturesqué objects against the background of the sky. 
In spite of waiting and all other obstacles, the nine miles of ground 
were safely accomplished in little more than an hour. At five 
o’clock we had reached our destination. 

Apeldoorn is called a village, but is surely the largest village in 
Holland or elsewhere. Small country houses, each possessing a 
certain amount of ground, stretch out on every side. It is a pretty 
and picturesque place, answering to nothing we possess in England, 
both in aspect and arrangement. As already observed, we conceal 
ourselves in our country places from the gaze of vulgar curiosity. 
Trees and shrubs, and winding avenues, and high walls afford us 
that aristocratic exclusiveness and secludedness that is so marked a 
type of the English character. We live to ourselves. Not so the 
Dutch. Here, in Apeldoorn, the houses are all built close to the 
road. Its inhabitants, sitting out in the verandah, reading, working, 
talking, or drinking coffee, may be seen by all passers by. Yet Apel- 
doorn represents the wealth and fashion of Holland. The houses 
look cool and pleasant, built for summer weather and hot days. 
Each house, for the most part, is constructed after the taste and idea 
of its owner. The grotesque style of architecture is nowhere visible. 
Chinese pagodas, Alhambras, Norwegian huts, Swiss chalets, and 
Turkish mosques are wisely avoided. The ruling and prevailing 
feature is simplicity. 

J.’s place was delightful for the summer months. The house, 
without being over large, was convenient. In it you could breathe 
freely, and behind its outside and inside shutters find a retreat from 
the hottest sun. The rooms were not encumbered with furniture : 
the bedrooms had but a fragment of carpet upon the floor. Only by 
experience can be known the delights of a carpetless room in hot 
weather. The drawing and dining-rooms opened into each other by 
sliding panels large enough to convert the two rooms almost into 
one: a sensible arrangement for a house only occupied in summer. 
Glass doors opened on to the verandah. 

There, in the cool of the evening, we sat and drank tea and coffee. 
Before us was a large lawn covered with a profusion of roses and 
other flowers that scented the air with quite an Eastern perfume. 
Beyond was a strip of water: in which, said J., he had lately dis- 
covered eels. So day after day he would go down with his rod 
and a novel, and throw in his line. Absorbed in the loves of Phillis 
and Corydon, he would presently raise his eyes to find the rod 
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floating away in the middle of the stream, at the mercy of a captured 
eel : a fish at one end, but not a human being at the other. 

One day he raised them to more purpose. In front of him, on the 
opposite side the water, he suddenly saw an apparition of six youths 
with six rods, seated all in a row on the grass, and fishing away with 
all their might. They were staring at him with wide mouths and 
open eyes, immovable and dumb as the ghosts that appeared to 
Rip van Winkle in the enchanted mountain. After this invasion or 
trespass, which threatened to become serious, it was necessary to 
preserve the water and keep away the poachers with the aid of the 
police : a wholesome power and terror to the youthful population of 
all climes. It was a relief to find that the Dutch fry their eels. 

There was a repose about the place, as we sat out that evening, 
especially soothing to one’s nervous system. ‘The air was soft yet 
refreshing, and is said to be bracing. The scént of the roses hung 
on the breeze. The place seemed steeped in stillness: a stillness 
that almost made itself felt: that is sometimes more to us than our 
daily bread. 

One of the great charms of Dutch life, its chief characteristic, is 
its simplicity. A Dutchman will not materially alter his mode of 
living with the increase of wealth. The love of display, of spending 
money, is not one of his failings. Not so much, perhaps, from the 
love of the money, a wish to save and accumulate, as that he finds 
his happiness in quiet unostentation. An affection for everything 
that is simple and gives no trouble, is inherent : a part of his nature. 
Where an Englishman would launch out in display and all the luxury 
that wealth can procure, a Dutchman will continue in the same quiet, 
respectable, undemonstrative manner to which he has always been 
accustomed. His dependents will not increase in number, or his 
table groan under the weight of dainties. He dispenses often with 
a carriage, simply because he has hitherto done without it, and can 
do so still. There is no attempt to outvie his neighhour in magni- 
ficence. These ambitions are unknown amongst them. ‘Their hours 
are almost universally the same. Breakfast at eight or half-past. 
Coffee and bread and butter: not a substantial meal as in England. 
About twelve o’clock, luncheon. This they call taking coffee: and 
when inviting a friend for this midday meal, it is always said, “ to 
take coffee.” It consists of that beverage, or wine and beer for 
those who prefer them, bread and butter, and a dish of hot or cold 
meat. Five o’clock is the general dinner hour. After this they 
take tea or coffee; and the last thing before going to bed many sit 
down to a heavy supper. 

Such is the kind of life they lead. Simple in their ways and 
ideas. Infinitely pleasant and refreshing after the wealth and cere- 
mony and display of other countries. It has its charming side. You 
will find amongst them refinement of feeling and cultivated minds, 
and a due appreciation of all things necessary to the higher life. 
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A Dutch lady will wash up her best china tea-things, rather than 
trust them to the tender mercies of her servants, in the presence of 
her guests, and put them away, and be as much of a gentlewoman, 
as refined and courteous, as a fastidious and highly-polished English- 
woman. In a somewhat different way, perhaps. But it gives to 
their surroundings that real atmosphere of home and homeliness: 
that sense of the good housewife looking after the ways of her house- 
hold: that is so delightful an experience to live with. They live a 
simple, true life. They are what they seem. 

The next morning we went to the Loo: a delightful walk under 
long avenues of fine elms, whose branches met overhead and shaded 
us from the hot sun. The palace, a large white building, is the 
reverse of beautiful in point of architecture. But the interior is fitted 
up with extreme taste and care. The furniture is handsome and 
regal, and so is the size of many of the rooms. Well-selected pictures 
of the modern school line the walls. Groups of sculptured figures 
in pure white marble are scattered about. The grand staircase is 
crowded with military and other trophies, that might well adorn the 
palace of a more warlike nation. The walls of the concert-room, 
immediately facing the entrance, are honoured by a medallion to the 
memory of Malibran : greatest of all singers. It is always gratifying 
to come upon any record of the genius of this most gifted, most sad 
life. Many marble figures were here, and one in particular excited 
our keenest praises. It represented a youthful coquette; in her 
hand a half-open fan, her head turned over her right shoulder 
admiring the long trail of her dress. It would be difficult to see a 
more exquisite piece of workmanship. The expression of the face, the 
pose of the figure, the folds of the gown, the conscious look of vanity 
and self-satisfaction, all wanted but life and motion to be perfect. 

The grounds and gardens of the Loo are extensive and beautiful. 
Winding walks with over-arching trees, an immense extent of well- 
kept lawn, long avenues of elms, shrubs and flowers and hothouses 
in the greatest perfection, dusky sheltered spots and plantations de- 
lightful for picnics or whispered vows; lakes that in the gloaming 
would be a very paradise for a gondola and a sentimental pair, where 
love songs or the sound of a cornet would waft deliciously through 
the air. Every turn opens up a new and charming view. Near the 
old palace a long arch of trelliswork is completely covered with 
thick leaves and creepers. Here, at times, the king dines, exchanging 
the beauties of art for those of nature. There are miniature cascades 
falling into the lakes, which do their best to beguile you into the 
fancy that behind those woods great mountains rear their heads. 
Those who visit Holland should not neglect the Loo. It will form 
a day’s pleasant excursion from Amsterdam : still nearer from Utrecht 
or Arnhem. 

We returned in time for lunch, or “coffee.” In the afternoon I 
left, with regret, my kind and hospitable friends. For the first time 
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for many days I was thrown upon my own resources. The journey 
back to the capital was long, hot, and, as usual in Holland, dusty. 
It was still daylight when we reached Amsterdam. More than ever, 
passing through the streets, I thought how narrowly it had escaped 
being the most picturesque city in the world. It can still boast of 
much. It is still wonderfully interesting, full of life and cheerfulness, 
with its trees and canals, and quaint old-fashioned outlines. I have 
never re-entered Amsterdam without being more and more impressed 
with it; whilst lamenting what might have been its more glorious 
destiny. I left it the next day for Flushing feeling that, opportunity 
given, I had not said farewell to its attractions for ever. 
CHARLES W. Woon. 


MY LADY’S GEMS. 


THESE are the gems my lady wore, 

Brightly they gleamed as she entered the door : 
This diamond, starlike, flashed in her hair, 
These pearls encircled her throat so fair, 

This ruby gleamed on her small white hand, 
This emerald clasped her waist in a band ; 

A large gold cross hung low at her side, 

Yet on her face was no trace of pride ; 

Her dark eyes shone with a radiance bright, 
As she stood like a queen in that hall of light, 
Causing a hush, a sigh, and a start, 

And a breathless wonder in every heart. 


These are the gems my lady owns— 
Costlier even than precious stones ; 

Love, that through sorrow would burn more bright 
Than the diamond star in her hair to-night ; 
Virtue, as pure as the snowy pearls 

That coiled, half-hidden, among her curls ; 
Deeds, that around them such lustre shed, 
Shaming the glow of the ruby red ; 

Hope, with the emerald’s steadfast ray, 
Shining more clear to the perfect day ; 
Faith, in the Cross that for sin atones— 
These are the gems that my lady owns. 
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PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


“* T SABEL, you do not know how glad I am to see you!” 
“ And I you, my little Dora.” 

They stood gazing at one another, these two cousins, not having’ 
met of late. Tall, shapely, elegant, as an Isabel should be, stood the 
elder; her violet eyes, her faultless teeth, and her perfect features 
making her the belle of whatever society she might be launched upon. 
The mixture of hauteur and vivacity in her manner but enhanced her 
charms, and Brillwater talked of the beautiful Miss Blake. 

Dora Lechmere was different. Her manners were gentle, her 
brown eyes shone with an earnest light, her face was one you liked to 
look upon. Many people would have said she was better-looking than 
her cousin ; the face might be less brilliantly beautiful, but it was more 
winning. 

Isabel had been already staying for some weeks with her aunt, 
Mrs. Lechmere ; Dora had now been invited to join her, and had 
had arrived to-day. But Dora had stayed at Brillwater the previous 
winter, and knew more about the place than Isabel. As to the tem- 
perament of the two girls, Isabel’s might be said to verge on the 
tropical zone, Dora’s kept strictly to the temperate. 

Cui bono? Death comes but once. And over temperate as over 
tropical skies storms can arise that bring their bolt to strike their hur- 
ricane to drive the wreck upon the rock. 

The cousins stood in a bedroom that must have been at the top of 
the house, for the ceiling on one side of it sloped; so, until you got 
close to the windows, and the intervening roofs and streets came in 
view, you saw nothing but a broad expanse of sea—gleaming this 
afternoon in the beauty of September sunshine. 

The room, it must be confessed, was somewhat untidy. Upon the 
bed some evening dresses reposed; on one chair was a white satin 
slipper, with a coloured rosette sewn half on; on another, a complete 
morning suit of yachting cloth, flung down, as when just taken off, in 
a heterogeneous mass, with a hat to match upon it: on one of 
the window seats lay a hair-brush, with other stray articles that had no 
business there. 

An old-fashioned looking-glass in a handsome frame was fastened 
on the wall behind the toilette table, and on that table and elsewhere 
were several pretty things. But the prettiest things to be seen there, 
after all, were the two young ladies. 

“‘ Now, don’t look at the room,” said Isabel; “it is untidy to its 
very foundations, and I had meant to have a grand clearance of it 
before you came; but then I went out bathing with those Roper girls, 
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and was barely back in time to be ready for that blessed morning 
drive that aunt will take—so there it is! | Besides—let alone the fact 
that, until I marry and am rich enough to keep a maid, I never shall 
have my things in order—Brillwater is the worst place I ever was in 
for dressing in a scramble, and leaving out one’s boots on one’s bonnet 
or something equally bad.” 

Dora smiled. She had had to scramble herself in the matter of 
dressing at Brillwater: and she remembered the young ladies 
spoken of. 

** Do you /ike the Ropers, Isabel ?” 

** Not the least in the world—tiresome, silly things! I don’t see 
much of them ; that’s one comfort.” 

“Nor did I. But, Isabel, you never wrote and told me all you 
were doing, and I wanted so much to hear.” 

Isabel laughed evasively. ‘ Who ever writes in Brillwater? And 
to any one who knows the life led here, what is there to write about ? 
It is but repetition—ball and promenade, whist, and lectures from 
Aunt Lechmere. What did you want so much to hear ?” 

“Oh, a hundred and fifty things! I knew all the people you 
know.” 

‘‘¢ A hundred and fifty things!’ Modest request! However, we 
will make up for it now. There have been enquiries enough after 
you to make you quite vain: ‘When was my charming cousin 
coming back?’—‘ What news did I get from the much-lamented 
Miss Lechmere?’ I soon found I was only welcomed for your sake, 
Dora; that my glory was but a reflected light.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Isabel ”—with a blush. 

‘‘Ts it nonsense? I was always being asked about you.” 

_ “Who were they—those that asked ?” 

‘“* Who? There you go again! With all the hosts of people here, 
am I to make you out a list? I'll begin at the lowest end, I declare, 
if I do—with the bathing woman, who said: ‘ Shure and are you own 
cousin to that swate young craytur—the best customer in and out of 
the wather I have had this year! Thin it’s the dozen tickets ye’ll be 
taking of poor old Molly Malone!’ And I bethought me of my 
father’s Irish blood, and of course took them, although I knew that 
your visit was in the winter, and that you never could have bathed 
once with the old impostor.” 

Both girls laughed. 

“The milingtary—as Mason calls it—were not behind in remem- 
bering you, although I see you are too modest to ask about them,” 
went on Isabel. ‘Messrs. Tillotson, Crewe, Hudson, Blair, Major 
Campbell, Major Lindsay, Colonel Gore—you knew most of them, I 
think ?” 

‘“‘ Yes.” But Dora turned away to the window as she answered, 

“Then they all asked; and others asked. You must give me 
breathing space before I think of any more.” 
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*‘ Which of these is to be worn to-morrow night?” said Dora, 
pointing to the dresses on the bed. 

** Whichever you like—though I don’t know who has been telling 
you that either will be. An equal amount of small renovation wanted 
to both! What a mercy it is that I have an inherent turn for millin- 
ery! Now, if I got Mason to do this, that, and the other for me 
perpetually, I should have to ‘ remember’ her unconscionably when I 
go away. I could not well afford a new dress this time; but one 
might have thought our beloved aunt would have seen the propriety 
of coming to the rescue.” 

“Then I shall outshine you all to nothing,” said Dora, laughing, 
‘“‘for mine has never been put on. I got it for the Turners’ ball 
—that did not come off?” 

** Were you much disappointed ?” 

“‘Not an atom. Iwas soglad to have the dress fresh for coming here.” 

“Hum! So that’s it, is it?” 

“* Yes—you see, of course,” added Dora, hastily, ‘“ here I know 
everyone. It makes all the difference.” 

‘Very probably. But we must go downstairs now, or the aunt 
will be getting fiery. By the way, I wonder I don’t hate you outright 
by the way you have been talked a¢ me!” 

** By Aunt Lechmere ? ” 

** By no one else. What made you spoil her as you did?” 

‘Spoil her! I did not know I had even pleased her.” 

‘Oh yes, you behaved like a good child always. Now, I stay out 
late on the promenade and have to be fetched in, and Heaven 
knows what besides.” 

Neither of the girls abounded in riches—as may be inferred from 
the above hints. Isabel was the daughter of a half-pay officer, 
whose means were small and sons many. Dora’s father, Dr. Lech- 
mere, had a large country practice, and an equally large family to 
provide for, and Dora did not get much of an allowance. 

Their mutual great aunt, Mrs. Lechmere, had bestowed little 
notice on these girls for years. They were her late husband’s 
relatives: she.had none of her own. She was very rich, and very 
selfish. Upon the sudden departure of her companion the previous 
winter, she had bethought herself of Dr. Lechmere’s eldest daughter, 
and sent an invitation to her. The young lady might be useful in 
accompanying her in the carriage, in writing her invitations, and in 
making up the whist-table when one was lacking. 

Dora arrived, and found favour. Mrs. Lechmere was not in- 
sensible to the charm of bringing out a pretty, ladylike, gentle niece, 
whom all Brillwater praised and admired. So the girl stayed on; 
‘stayed a few months, nothing loth—for she had learned to love 
Brillwater with more than a common love, though Mrs. Lechmere 
suspected it not. Under the spell of this delectable time, Dora be- 
came prettier and brighter than ever she was before. 
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But April came, and Mrs. Lechmere took her annual flight to 
London, and adieux were made and ‘ coming again’ promised. Her 
aunt said so, certainly she should be very shortly asked again. 

Having once taken the plunge amid her husband’s relatives, Mrs. 
Lechmere felt disposed to amuse herself by exploring them farther. 

With a delightful lack of what some girls might have known to be 
worldly wisdom, Dora had never ceased to sing the praises of her 
cousin Isabel, Captain Blake’s daughter. “If you would but invite 
her, aunt, you would see how nice she is—she comes to stay with 
us sometimes,” she had said to Mrs. Lechmere. And when the 
summer came, and Mrs. Lechmere was back again at Brillwater, she 
had sent an invitation to Isabel, but none to Dora. 

Isabel arrived, bounding over with delight at her good fortune in 
getting the chance. Being a few degrees handsomer, merrier, more 
generally attractive in society, she became even more popular than 
Dora had been. How different the two girls were at heart, chance 
acquaintances could not know: the one so unselfish, so true, so faith- 
ful; the other caring for little but her own pleasure and advance- 
ment. The one might have been capable of any sacrifice, the other 
of sacrificing to herself the world. 

But Dora, at her own home, had not seemed so well as usual this 
summer; she became subject to fits of absence of mind, spiritless 
and pale. Her one wish seemed to be to get news from Brillwater ; 
and Isabel, absorbed in the gaieties of the place, never wrote. 
Mrs. Lechmere, somewhat suspicious perhaps that Dora’s heart had 
been left at Brillwater, drew her husband’s attention to the fact that 
she looked ill. Doctors’ children are proverbially exempt from 
medicine, but Dr. Lechmere believed in change of air, and Dora was 
sent forthwith to visit some relatives at York, whereat being as short 
of faith as are most of us, she inwardly rebelled with tears. 

But when the York visit was over, Dora strayed westwards—for 
Mrs. Lechmere, hearing that she had not seemed well, invited her to 
Brillwater. And the very air and atmosphere of the place, though 
she had not yet been an hour in it, appeared to have restored, as if by 
magic, the light to her eye and the colour to her cheek. Who could 
be spiritless by the laughing waves of Brillwater ? 

“‘ And what has been the-matter with you ?” asked Mrs. Lechmere 
of Dora, when the two girls went down to the drawing-room. 

“ Nothing, aunt.” 

‘* Nothing !” 

*‘ At least, not much,” added Dora, striving to hide the blushes 
on her face. ‘Mamma thought I was pale, and papa sent me to 
the Littles at York. They are always inviting me.” 

“You look rosy now, young lady. Shall you be well enough for 
to-morrow’s subscription ball ?” 

“If you will please to take me.” 

Lucky for you I’ve been able to get an extra ticket, they’ve been 
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all snapped up. You will find the greater part of your friends here 
still. Some of the officers we had then, by the way, have migrated 
to the West Indies.” 

Dora’s heart gave a great bound, and then stood still. Was ¢hds 
the reason of his silence? ‘‘ Which of them have left, aunt?” she 
asked aloud. 

“Which of them? Oh, several. Isabel is much better up in 
those matters than I am—and I hear the visitors’ bell.” 

This was scarcely true, since Mrs. Lechmere was the best authority 
in Brillwater as to who had come and who gone; but she never 
cared to enter on any task that gave her the slightest trouble. Dora 
had been away quite long enough for her aunt’s liking for her to 
have waned. She had been asxed to Brillwater now from a sugges- 
tion dropped by Isabel. Isabel liked her cousin, different though 
they were: and she had no objection that Dora should see her 
popularity and conquests. 

The visitors, now entering, happened to be strangers. Dora joined 
little in the conversation, but went on steadily with her wool work. 
Very pleasant memories, very pleasant hopes were worked in with 
those stitches. Once again in memory, a hand held hers for a 
moment or so more than necessary, and with a pressure unforgotten 
still, although six months had passed away since then. Handsome, 
insinuating eyes were looking into hers, and a voice kept saying in an 
undertone, “‘ You must come back to Brillwater; we will not let you 
go at all, unless you promise to come back ;” and she had promised 
“‘ yes, if it were possible.” And now she had come back, and she 
found that he was zof one of those who had gone to the West Indies; 
he was here still. Isabel had just mentioned his name, and 

It seemed quite a nuisance when the footman’s voice announced 
some people whom she knew ; and she had to lay aside her reverie, 
or at least put it in the back ground while she talked to the new- 
comers. 

Isabel, meanwhile, worked gallantly at the visitors, and many came 
that afternoon. She was very popular with ladies as well as men. 
Old dowagers tapped her on the shoulder for a naughty girl, with 
much approval; young girls were ambitious of her friendship ; rivals 
and secret foes thought it better, as her wit was known to be tolerably 
sharp, to speak her fair. 

She chatted merrily on, gave a heedful ear to old people’s stories, 
lent patterns of dress and work with a generous hand, administered 
tea with a laudable attention to individual tastes for sugar and cream, 
and did everything but keep still. Only when they had all gone 
except one old lady—who was in private colloquy so deep with 
Mrs. Lechmere over the last pet scandal of the place, that the crests 
of their respective head-gear kept continually touching—did Isabel 
pause. 

With the ladies last to go, she had some laughing words aside. It 
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had left the colour of her cheeks, varying much this afternoon, con- 
siderably heightened. 

Now she turned to the window, sipping a cup of cold tea, with her 
eyes fixed in a set stare, as if she were spelling out some oracle 
written upon sky and wave. 

‘What are you thinking about, Isabel?” asked Dora Lechmere 
presently. 

Then the blush came guiltily back, and a smile flashed out over 
all the handsome face. Turning, she pinched her cousin’s cheek, 
and answered, ‘‘ Nothing !” 


II. 


“TI think Aunt Lechmere will actually go to heaven, after all!” 
said Isabel, bounding into Dora’s room, which was inside her own, 
about twelve o’clock the following day. ‘‘ She does not want to drive 
this morning, she says; and the doctor’s coming, and they are 
always good for an hour or two’s gossip. So what say you, ma 
cousine, to a stroll upon the hill ?” 

‘*T shall be ready in two minutes,” said Dora, seizing on the pro- 
posal with alacrity, and plunging under a table for a pair of walking 
boots. In truth, neither of the cousins took a reprehensibly long 
time in making her toilette : and they set off. 

The Hill, a pretty little elevation crowned with some old ruins, 
stood at one end of the town, and was a favourite promenade. Both 
the girls knew and liked it well. 

Here were bathers come up from the sands below to dry their 
locks in the breezes, and flirt with the officers or their civilian brethren. 
Here sat a few invalids wheeled in chairs, most of whom were in the 
happy stage of enjoying gossip and life in general rather more than 
when in health. Here walked “young men and maidens, old men 
and children ;” come to listen avowedly to the playing of the band, 
and in reality for as many reasons as Mrs. Hannah More gave for 
taking snuff. 

Many a familiar group did the cousins find among them. Both 
looked very pretty in their simple but becoming attire; and they 
received a flattering welcome from all sides, and spent a fleeting hour. 
But hours pass away, whether fleeting or slowly; and they had to 
get back home for luncheon. 

‘Dear me, how my head aches with the sun!” said Isabel, im- 
patiently throwing off her hat. 

“‘T daresay you are tired,” observed Dora, leaning on the ban- 
isters as she mounted the staircase slowly, just as though she were 
tired herself. ‘‘ These morning rambles do fatigue one.” 

‘Not always,” murmured Isabel. 

Luncheon over, they were left alone for a few minutes, Mrs. 
Lechmere having gone to her room. Isabel sat listlessly pushing 
back her luxuriant hair. 
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“Dora!” she suddenly exclaimed, “did you not find it very 
dead-and-alive on the hill this morning ? ” 

“ Why—yes. Very, as compared with what it used to be last 
winter. Perhaps the season makes the difference ?” 

“Oh, does it though! It is pleasant enough, sometimes, I can 
tell you. But so many were absent to-day.” 

“* Not caring to fatigue themselves for the ball to-night.” 

“Nonsense. The officers are away—at least, some of them.” 

Dora caught up her breath. ‘ Howdo you know that they are?” 

‘The Roper girls told me on the hill. A lot of them went over 
to the races at Toole yesterday, and did not come back last night.” 

‘¢If they do not come back for the ball!” 

“Oh, they will do that; trust them. But, what is it to you, ma 
petite, whether they come or not?” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Dora, evasively. 

‘Well, you speak as though your heart were in your mouth,” 
observed Isabel, keenly scanning her. 

Mrs. Lechmere entered and no more was said. She sat down in 
her comfortable arm-chair. 

“Now, Dora, where is the Zimes ?” cried she. ‘ Thank goodness 
you are back ; for Isabel reads in so flighty and disjointed a way, 
that I have to make her sit with her back to the window to prevent 
her looking out.” 

Isabel burst out laughing, and shook her head at Dora: who settled 
down dutifully to leading articles of rather an abstruse kind, and to 
other matters in which she took no interest. 

Mrs. Lechmere was corpulent in no small degree; she generally 
made, as to-day, a very substantial meal at luncheon, flanked by some 
exceedingly good old brown sherry; which sherry she did not press 
upon her nieces, advising them to keep to claret, as better for diges- 
tion. During this period of reading, therefore, she kept up a series 
of small naps; on awaking from which she, each time, rapped the 
table with her knuckles, telling Dora to read more distinctly. Isabel 
amused herself by watching the pantomime from the easy-chair, in 
which she was skimming a three-volume novel, indulging now and 
then in taking those long, out-of-window stares between whiles. 

Mrs. Lechmere’s health, in spite of the luncheons, was very good ; 
her digestion—as sometimes happens with those who have kept 
their hearts through life at an habitually cold temperature—gave her 
but little trouble. Nevertheless, she exacted from her doctor an 
attendance of at least once a week. Presently he walked in, having 
failed to come in the morning. 

As Mrs. Lechmere was queen of the lady gossips at Brillwater, so 
this doctor might assuredly be reckoned king, and it was even sus- 
pected that when facts failed him he was quite capable of adorning 
the tale with a little appropriate fiction. He considered his guineas 
cheaply earned by a few stock remarks on his patient’s pulse; the 
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prelude to a good long confab of an hour or so, for Mrs. Lechmere 
was a shrewd woman of the world, and no dull companion when she 
chose to exert herself. The girls were not wanted, and ran up to 
their rooms. 

* Now Ill tell you what we’ll do,” cried Isabel, holding Dora by 
the waist, ‘ we will lie down on the bed and get up our looks and 
our strength for the ball. There’s nothing to do up, and it’s very 
stupid. Heigh-ho! I wish I could hire out the inside of my head 
for a while. Now and then it goes at a rate; now, leaving me no 
peace with the past ; now, worrying about the future.” 

“T think,” said Dora, polishing a pebble in a brooch that Isabel 
wore at her throat, “I should be jealous of giving up some of my 
memories.” 

‘Well, there’s something in that, too.” And then there fell a 
pause, the girls maintaining the same attitude. 

*“‘ Dora,” said Isabel, at last, ‘‘it strikes me that somebody has got 
an attraction here at Brillwater !” 

“‘T quite agree with you,” retorted Dora, laughing. ‘1 think 
that somebody has !” 

* And this somebody’s name is—Dora.” 

** And this somebody’s name is—Isabel.” 

“Get away wid your blarney,” cried Isabel, “taking the words 
out of my mouth like that! I have seen it ever since you came.” 

**So have I,” returned the younger girl. ‘From the very hour I 
got upstairs here on my arrival. Look at your loss of appetite.” 

“Never mind my appetite until your own mends,” said Isabel. 
“Your eyes were on all sides of the hill this morning looking for 
him. The question now is—will you confess ?” 

‘Will you ?” 


towards her own door. 

** There, go and lie down, for the obstinate little wretch that you are. 
I know the main part of the secret, and I shall soon find him out.” 

The girl went into her room and lay down on the bed, a medley 
of memories and hopes astir within her. A quarter of an hour, and 
Isabel softly opened the door. 

‘* Are you asleep ?” 

“No.” 

“Then listen here! May I lie down by you? That’s right; 
make room, Miss! You do not deserve it at all, but—I give in; I 
am come to confess. ‘There 2s an attraction.” 

“Now, that is very good of you, Isabel. Although I might say, 
as you did, that I knew it all along. I felt sure of it.” 

“T only give in to a certain extent, though,” added Isabel; “ but 
I can’t keep it in any longer. You will see him at the ball.” 
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“‘Why not tell me who it is ?” 

“T won’t do that. I will show him you to-night, instead. He 
will be there, and the probabilities are ””—here Isabel laughed—‘“ I 
may be dancing with him: and I will manage that you shall know 
which is the one. Now, surely, you will do as much for me.” 

“J will; I will, indeed, if he is there.” 

“Oh, oh! so you are brought to book at last, are you, Miss Dora. 
And oh ! he must be there, and all will be delightful! I am so very, 
very glad, dear; so intensely happy. And now that I have begun, 
I will tell you all about me and mine from first to last, and what a 
blessed relief it will be! Not now; no, not now: to-morrow, after 
you have seen him. I should be kilt entirely, before setting out for 
the ball, if I began it.” 

“ And you will be sure to make me understand which it is—you 
will be dancing with so many ?” 

“Be aisy. I will come up to you and say, ‘this is Mr. 
ah, bother! I was going to tell you his name. We must fix upon a 
password.” 

*‘ Suppose you bring him to me after dancing, Isabel, and say— 
well, you might say something about September balls being better 
than winter ones.” 

“Yes, yes, that will do capitally,” said Isabel, “ I can easily make 
up something that he won’t suspect. And now what will you say 
when in turn you present to me your cavalier ?” 

“IT might say ‘If this ball is to be the last rose of summer,’ at 
least it is a great success.” 

“ How good! Your brain is more fertile than mine. But, look 
here—you might tell me just this: is it an engagement ?” 

“No, not quite that. Not in words; at least, not actually. I 
thought—I thought perhaps he would have written—or come.” 

*‘ But there’s no doubt he means it ?” 

“No doubt,” softly murmured Dora in answer. “I think there 
cannot be any doubt of that.” 

And thus they talked, as light-hearted girls will, instead of resting. 
And the eventful evening drew on. 


? 





III. 


Tue Assembly-rooms at Brillwater were brilliantly lighted that night. 
The ladies cloak-room presented a remarkably pretty sight. If half- 
veiled charms be ever the most attractive, the opera-cloaks, half on, 
half off, here revealing a round, white arm, fettered with brightly- 
glancing jewellery, here a soft shoulder emerging from mysteries of 
lace and velvets, only enhanced each wearer’s charms. A side door, 
opening for a moment, disclosed a sight of the ball-room. Isabel 
caught one glimpse into it; a bright smile of satisfaction lit up her 
face as she turned to Dora, who stood fastening her gloves. 
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“Come,” she said, “I think it is going to bea very pleasant 
ball.” 

“Oh, stop yet a moment!” pleaded Dora. ‘ Have you ever felt, 
Isabel, that happiness—I mean wishes realised at last, made one feel 
frightened? I seem to have no courage left to face them all—and 
yet I have longed so for this moment !” 

“Never fear; it will be all right after the first plunge. Take 
courage ; and don’t forget the ‘ last rose of summer.’ ” 

“‘T wish I could forget it at this moment! It would help me more 
than anything.” 

“Then forget it straightway! ‘ He either fears his fate too much, 
or his deserts are small,’ who does not say something or other: 
I forget what now. So cheer up, and come along.” 

“Now, my young ladies, am I to wait for you all night ?” called 
their aunt, who had only that instant been released from her maid’s 
hands. ‘‘ When I was young, I never troubled my chapéron in going 
to a ball, it was only in coming away I had to be waited for.” 

“ Ah, then, that is so lucky, auntie,” said Isabel, ‘ you will have 
all the more sympathy for us to-night when we want to stop for the 
extra dance. Come along, Dora, I say: Aunt Lechmere is leading 
the way like a general going to battle; let us follow her to the 
death !” 

Progress was not altogether easy. The dancers were promenading 
after the first quadrille, and it was difficult to get a general survey of 
the scene. But when Mrs. Lechmere anchored in a seat placed ex- 
pressly for her near the top of the room; people crowded up. Dora 
was welcomed back to Brillwater by many old acquaintances, and got 
sundry names put down on her card while the music was tuning up, 
finally starting off in the waltz with young Lieutenant Tillotson, Isabel 
watched her narrowly, wondering whether he was the hero. Her own 
heart was beating. 

“Our dance, I think, Miss Blake.” 

With a hurried word and smile, she put her arm within that of 
Major Campbell. He was a remarkably good-looking man, rather 
fair in complexion, with a smile as sweet as a woman’s, and an eye 
that could caress, and plead, and speak at will. . 

“Yes, our dance,” murmured Isabel. ‘‘ But I thought you were 
not coming to claim it. Why were you watching me from a dis- 
tance ?” 

The question was not answered. They had some ado to make 
their way amid the waltzers. 

And the evening went on. Isabel gave Dora a laughing shake of 
the head now and again, in secret reference to whatever cavalier she 
might then be dancing with, but they had not met. The denoument 
was, however, at hand. , 

Dcra had been taken to her seat by a partner, who had departed 
with a bow, thinking Miss Lechmere evinced less capacity for conver- 
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sation than she had done last winter, when up the long ball-room, 
full in sight, came Isabel on Major Campbell’s arm. They were a 
couple that the eye might well love to linger on, so tall, so handsome, 
so distinguished. Dora beheld them from afar, and her hands met 
and tightened their grasp nervously one upon another. Often in her 
dreams, afterwards, she saw that ball-room scene, with those two 
figures advancing towards her; only, ere they came quite close, she 
would waken with a cry of resistance and distress. 

Vow, in real life, she remained perfectly quiet, outwardly unmoved, 
but her heart was throbbing painfully, as if hampered by some 
pressure of suspense. How thankful she was that no one spoke to 
her just then! A strong presentiment, a curious apprehension, 
mingled with that suspense most terribly. They reached her, and 
her hand was taken by Major Campbell. Did his eyes shrink just a 
little in meeting hers ?—or did she only fancy it ? 

*‘ You are in so much request, Miss Lechmere, one can hardly get 
a chance of welcoming you back to Brillwater.” 

““Vés, has she not been busily engaged—dancing with everybody !” 
exclaimed Isabel. ‘‘ Why, Dora, you must confess that September 
balls are quite as good as winter ones |” 

“‘T really think I must,” replied Dora: and she joined in her 
cousin’s low laugh. Major Campbell stood for some minutes talking 
with them, and then strolled away. Isabel touched Dora’s hand with 
a pressure. 

“Not a word, ow,” she said. ‘‘ But what of le votre?” 

** He is—not here.” 

“Oh, but I am sorry! it takes away half my pleasure. What! 
these lancers already, Major Lindsay !” 

She went away laughing—how soon she seemed to have forgotten ! 
Dora was left sitting alone. 

Not here! Oh, no, never would he be here again. Only a 
memory from the past to haunt her. To haunt her evermore with its 
falsely beguiling smile. 

“‘ Pshaw!” cried its owner fractiously, ‘‘I daresay she—she thought 
nothing. It was but a flirtation, all said and done.” ‘ Was it?” 
returned that troublesome conscience. ‘ You wooed her, and you 
knew it, and there was trust given back to you, and you were over- 
earnest to win what you were not faithful enough to care to keep. A 
sore heart, a disappointed faith, lie of a surety at your door to-night!” 

When the ball was over, and the girls were at home again, and 
dresses and wreaths discarded, Isabel sat on the floor at Dora’s feet, 
half hiding her face on the lap of her cousin. She made her full con- 
fession ; for she had promised that night to be Major Campbell’s wife. 

“You did like him last winter, Dora, did you not?” she said. 
Every lady likes him, and he deserves it. Please say you like 
him.” 

“Yes, yes. Rest quite assured I like him, Isabel” 
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“Thank you, cousin mine. He says he fell in love with me at 
once; that he had never before seen any one he in the least cared 
for. I am so proud and happy: and yet I feel a desperate kind 
of humility quite new to me. Even Aunt Lechmere might do with 
me what she would. Do you know, although I was so disappointed 
for you, poor darling, it gave me a momentary relief to hear your 
friend was not there? It has occurred to me that we were playing 
rather a dangerous game. Suppose we had both loved the same 
man {” 

“Ay, suppose that!” gasped Dora. 

“And now you will tell me all about him, as I have told you 
—his name; his 2 

‘“‘ Listen, Isabel,” interrupted the unhappy girl—and her voice 
sank a little before the conclusion of the sentence. ‘ You must 
promise never, never to ask me anything about—about him again. 
I heard something at the ball to-night which makes it all over 
between us; quite over. I must not think of him; and - 

** Surely he was not one of those who went to the West Indies ?” 

‘* T—I—believe he was. Yes—one of those.” 

An hour later, when Isabel, in the next room, had dropped to 
sleep with a smile upon her lips, a poor weak human soul lay struggling 
with a cruel suffering, treading low in the valley of sorrow and 
humiliation. There was a white lie for which she stood accountable; 
but ¢hat sat lightly upon her conscience; it was a lie that might 
almost have served as a passport into heaven. No, it was the lot 
of all, according to Goethe; but it came to her in one concentrated 
blow, that seemed to tear her very soul in sunder, and leave her 
prostrated. 








** Thou must go without, go without !” 


One day, years afterwards, a confidential friend was talking to 
Isabel Campbell, long since a happy wife and mother, of Dora 
Lechmere. 

“It is strange, very strange, that one so good and attractive as 
she should never have married! I may be mistaken, but I always 
suspected something went wrong the year she was at Brillwater.” 

‘* Yes, it all took place at Brillwater. Something—I never knew 
what—came between her and her lover; and he went to the West 
Indies.” 

So spoke, so thought Isabel. Perhaps her husband, Colonel 


_ Campbell, could have told a different tale. 
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MINE AND COUNTERMINE. 


T was on a raw November evening in 1869, that a spare, hook- 
nosed individual, bearing in his hand a small valise, entered a 
café-restaurant in the immediate vicinity of the Gare du Midi at 
Brussels. ‘The atmosphere of the one long room which occupied 
the ground floor was strongly impregnated with tobacco, and the 
majority of the customers were either workmen in blouses, smoking 
clay pipes, or railway porters. At the farthest extremity of the salle, 
a few tables were scantily decked with coarse napkins, plates, and 
black-handled knives, the whole of the commonest order, and not 
peculiarly inviting in point of cleanliness. The stranger, lifting his 
hat as he passed the counter, made his way to the end of the room, 
and seated himself on a horsehair bench placed against the wall, and 
commanding a good view of the entire locality. 

‘*T may as well dine here as anywhere else,” he said. ‘* Perhaps 
something may turn up.” 

After a brief conference with the solitary waiter, the new comer 
proceeded to while away the interval necessary for the preparation of 
his repast, by a leisurely examination of the taciturn smokers around 
him. A very cursory glance, however, at the different groups 
seemed to satisfy him ; and he concluded by installing himself at one 
of the tables, took a note-book from his pocket, and was soon 
absorbed in its contents. 

It may be remembered that about the period in question, the 
circulation in France of M. Rochefort’s Zanterne had been for some 
time rigidly prohibited ; but that, notwithstanding every precaution 
taken at the frontier, several hundred copies of this pungent squib, 
more than one of which had been published in Brussels, had found 
their way through divers channels into the very heart of the Empire. 
In vain were suspected travellers searched, both in baggage and in 
person; in vain were the cleverest emissaries of the Rue de Jérusalem 
quartered at the various douanes; the invasion of the mischievous 
little pamphlets still continued, and the Préfecture de Police and its 
myrmidons were alike in despair. 

Now it happened that one of the sharpest and most lynx-eyed 
emulators of Gaboriau’s redoubtable Monsieur Lecoq, by name 
Etienne Brigaud, had been summoned from Paris to Lille, and from 
thence dispatched to Brussels respecting a case of disputed extradition, 
and, his mission successfully accomplished, was awaiting the departure 
of the half-past eight o’clock train, by which he purposed returning 
to Lille. ‘ Keep your eyes open,” had been the parting injunction 
of the commissaire ; ‘‘before leaving Brussels see Chaponet, of the 
Belgian police; you may trust him. Ascertain how many copies of 
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the last Zanterne have been sold, and to whom; and bid the 
people at Blandain be on the alert, for I have positive information 
that they are smuggled into France that way.” 

M. Brigaud then it was who, pending the arrival of his dinner, 

, sat conning over the particulars he had gleaned from his colleague 
Chaponet, which, in fact, amounted to little or nothing. ‘ Not much 
to be learnt from that quarter,” soliloquised the detective, with a 
contemptuous air, pocketing his note-book, and swallowing his first 
spoonful of a so-called Julienne. ‘‘ Hollo! who have we here?” 
added he, glancing curiously at two new comers, who at that moment 
entered the café, apparently man and wife, and both well laden 
with hand-bags and other travelling appendages. 

‘‘ Ah, bah!” muttered M. Brigaud, with an impatient shrug of the 
shoulder, “‘des bourgeois, going back to Ath or Tournay, no doubt.” 
Having arrived at which conclusion, he filled himself a bumper of 
wine from the bottle beside him, drank it off, and tapped with his 
knife on the empty glass as a signal to the waiter that he was ina 
hurry for the promised bifteck aux pommes. 

Meanwhile the couple had taken their seats at an adjoining table, 
and after piling up their luggage and wrappers as symmetrically as the 
slippery bench would allow, 

‘Garcon !” said the male stranger, ‘‘ deux bock, et vivement ! ” 

“Sac & papier! they’re French,” murmured the police agent. 
‘** No Belgian ever asks for a bock, and I’m pretty sure there is no 
such word as ‘vivement’ in their dictionary! I must have another 
look at my friends yonder.” 

It is but justice to dame Nature to admit that if, as regards per- 
sonal beauty, M. Brigaud’s countenance left much to be desired, 
his small but penetrating grey eyes let nothing escape them, and his 
ear was so marvellously acute, that, like the servant in the fairy tale, 
he could almost hear the grass grow. While ostensibly engaged in 
demolishing his “ bifteck,” he was eagerly watching his unsuspecting 
neighbours, more, it must be owned, from pure habit than from any 
special motive ; their conversation, however, was carried on in so low 
a tone that for some time the practised listener could not distinguish 
a single word. At length, the supposed bourgeois, turning to his 
companion, inquired in a sufficiently audible voice, if she were 
certain that ‘‘ the books were well hidden ?” 

“Je crois bien,” was her answer: ‘I defy anyone to guess where 
I have stowed them away.” 

‘We'll see about that by-and-by, Madame,” thought M. Brigaud, 
pricking up his ears. 

“Would they confiscate them if they were found?” asked the 
wife. 

‘** Parbleu !” replied her liege lord, summoning the waiter as he 
spoke, by a sharp tap of his glass on the table, and discharging the 
reckoning by means of a handful of Belgian ten centime pieces. 
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Then rising hastily from his seat, he seized hold of one of the hand- 
bags, threw a great coat over his arm, and followed by his wife charged 
with the remaining articles, quitted the café, and proceeded across 
the road towards the railway station. 

M. Brigaud, who had been a silent but not an indifferent spectator 
of the foregoing scene, smiled significantly as they left the room. 
‘“‘ Either I am very much mistaken, my good friends,” said he, ‘ or 
those traps of yours will tell tales when we get to Blandain!” 


A quarter of an hour later, the mail train from Brussels to Calais 
was on the point of starting. The evening had set in bitterly cold, 
and a motley crowd of passengers just released from the waiting- 
room, and shivering under their manifold wrappers, were hurrying to 
and fro. Among them, quietly enjoying his cigar, and apparently on 
the watch for somebody, was the hook-nosed detective, sauntering 
along leisurely, but keenly investigating every carriage as he went by. 
Presently he stopped before a first-class smoking compartment, the 
occupants of which were two in number; and after a whispered in- 
timation to the guard on duty that no one else was to be admitted, 
opened the door, and installed himself quietly in a vacant corner. 
In another moment the train was gliding out of the station. 

Sitting opposite his fellow-travellers, who had appropriated to them- 
selves and luggage one entire side of the carriage, and who, it is 
almost superfluous to state, were the identical couple whose temporary 
sojourn in the café has been already recorded, M. Brigaud main- 
tained for some time a discreet silence. His reflections, whatever 
they might have been, were suddenly interrupted by the appearance 
of the guard with the usual formula, “ Vos billets, s’il vous plait !” 
a demand responded to on the part of the police agent by the dis- 
play of a pass ticket for Lille, and on that of his female vis-a-vis by 
the production of two little rose-coloured pamphlets, bearing the 
inscription “ Bruxelles 4 Londres ;” from each of which the inspecting 
functionary dexterously extracted a leaf, and vanished as abruptly 
as he had entered. 

‘“‘ Brrr!” shivered M. Brigaud, as a rush of cold air made its way 
into the carriage. ‘‘ You will find it unpleasant travelling on the sea, 
monsieur,” said he, addressing his opposite neighbour. 

““We have taken our precautions, you perceive,” replied the 
stranger, wrapping a thick cloak closely round him as he spoke, and 
pointing to his wife, half hidden beneath a pyramid of shawls and 
rugs, 

“‘T wish I could say as much,” observed the detective: ‘I must 
have left my paletot in the café ; I missed it as I got in here.” 

‘If monsieur does not mind,” interposed the lady, ‘ we have a 
spare coat lying idle, belonging to my brother-in-law. It will keep 
monsieur warm at all events as far as Lille.” 

** Ma foi! the very thing,” exclaimed her husband, dislodging the 
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article in question from a recess by his side, and tossing it on the 
opposite seat. ‘‘ There,” he said, ‘wrap yourself well up in that: 
it’s a trifle too large for you, but you'll be all the warmer.” 

M. Brigaud, after a decent show of resistance, allowed himself to 
be persuaded, and was speedily encased in a ponderous garment of 
vast circumference, lined throughout with fur, and altogether 
extremely comfortable. ‘‘ Very civil people these,” he murmured, as 
he sank back complacently into his corner. ‘‘ Sorry to be obliged to 
split upon them, but must do my duty !” . 


3 eee 


“‘Blandain ! Blandain ! Tout le monde descend pour la visite !” 

At this unwelcome summons our three travellers, who had all been 
more or less in that hazy state of unconsciousness which has been 
happily defined as the ‘“ante-room of Morpheus,” woke up with a 
start, and hastily collecting their various goods and chattels, prepared 
to join the other unfortunates assembled outside the douane. Leaving 
his companions to wait there until their turn came, M. Brigaud 
slipped unseen into the building by a side-door, and taking the grim- 
visaged female entrusted with the examination of the lady passengers 
aside, communicated his suspicions to her, and after accurately de- 
scribing the supposed delinquents, repaired to a back apartment, 
there to indulge in the luxury of a ‘grog au rhum.” In about ten 
minutes the sound of a bell warned him that the “‘visite” was at an 
end. Messieurs les voyageurs, who had been huddled together in a 
narrow room, half passage half sheep-pen, were streaming out pell- 
mell, and endeavouring, as far as the uncertain light would permit, to 
regain possession of the seats they had previously occupied ; an attempt 
which usually resulted in their being bundled in anywhere by the 
impatient guards. As the detective passed rapidly through the salle, 
he was arrested by the shrill voice of the female official, calling him 
by name: 

** Ah ca!” she said, ‘‘ what cock-and-bull story have you been tell- 
ing me ?—keeping everybody waiting, and giving me all this trouble 
for nothing ?” 

He started back “in amazement lost,” like Sir Christopher in the 
“*Critic.” ‘What! you don’t mean to say you didn’t find the books?” 

‘Books! shouted the enraged dame ; ‘‘ what do I care about English 
books! They don’t pay duty!” 

‘* English books!” muttered M. Brigaud, as he hurried off. ‘‘ I’ve 
put my foot in it nicely, this time ; if they ever hear of it in Paris I’m 
done for !” 
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Once more in his snug corner he found his fellow-travellers in 
the highest spirits, detailing with infinite zest the discomfiture of the 
searcher, and imitating her grimaces as she extracted one after another 
half-a-dozen volumes of Tauchnitz’ novels from Madame’s capacious 
pockets, 
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‘ “Tt was as good as a farce, Monsieur,” said the lady, nearly 
choking at the recollection. 

‘“ Beat the Palais Royal hollow,” chimed in her husband. 

M. Brigaud listened as politely as he could, but his interest in the 
matter was over. At length, feeling that he was expected to say 
something, he inquired what could have been Madame’s object in 
concealing them, as they were not contraband. 

Here the husband and wife exchanged looks, and smiled. 

“Not here, I grant you,” replied the latter, ‘but in London that 
is quite another story. No, no; I have them safe in my pocket, and 
the English douaniers are too polite to look for them there!” 

“ Ah, ah!” said M. Brigaud, suddenly enlightened, ‘“ that explains 
what I overheard in the café,” he thought. ‘‘Confound Chaponet 
and the Lanterne/ I shall never dare to come this way again as 
long as I live. Clever woman, my opposite neighbour! I’d give 
something to see her walk out of the Custom-house 1a-bas with the 
books in her pocket!” 

The idea of the London officials being taken in tickled the de- 
tective amazingly, and with the help of another cigar he gradually 
recovered his good humour, and chatted pleasantly with his com- 
panions, whom he ascertained to be commission agents established 
in England, and returning thither v7@ Calais, on account of the short 
sea-passage, from a business trip to Belgium; until a succession of 
whistles and the periodical flickering of gas-lamps announced their 
approach to Lille. 

“You stop here, Monsieur, do you not?” asked the lady, who had 
just whispered a few words to her husband. 

M. Brigaud, at that moment engaged in divesting himself reluc- 
tantly of the comfortable coat, answered in the affirmative. 

“‘T have a great favour to beg of you, Monsieur,” she continued, 
‘if it would not give you too much trouble.” 

‘‘ Say rather pleasure,” was the gallant reply. ‘I am entirely at 
Madame’s orders.” 

Madame signified her acknowledgments by a gracious smile. 

“ You know the Hétel du Chemin de fer du Nord,” she pursued— 
“it is close by ; would it inconvenience you to leave the coat there for 
my brother-in-law on your way home? I am so afraid he may not 
think of coming to the gate.” 

“He shall have it in five minutes, Madame. What name shall I 
enquire for?” 

‘Monsieur Jules.” 

“Madame may consider her commission as already executed.” 
And with many bows and mutual expressions of good-will, M. Brigaud 
took leave of his fellow-passengers, and, shouldering his valise, de- 
scended from the carriage and proceeded on his errand. 

On arriving at the hotel, he found a stout individual standing at 
the door in conversation with one of the waiters. 
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‘‘ Monsieur Jules? ” he began, addressing the latter. 

“ C’est moi, Monsieur,” replied the stout man, looking hard at the 
coat. 

“Monsieur,” said the detective, “I have been commissioned to 
deliver this coat into your hands. You will pardon me, I trust, for 
having worn it during the cold journey.” 

‘Comment donc! I cannot sufficiently thank you for your kind- 
ness. I was about to apply for it at the bureau, but you have 
anticipated my intention. Believe me, Monsieur,” he added, in a 
tone of deep conviction, “I shall not easily forget how much I am 
indebted to you.” 

“‘ Well,” said M. Brigaud to himself as he walked away, ‘‘ Who 
would think that I had only brought back a coat which didn’t belong 
tome! They say we French are a polite people, and if my fat friend 
yonder is an average specimen of the nation at large, I suppose we 
are.” 

He had hardly disappeared round the corner of the street when 
the stout man, turning to the waiter, asked him if he knew the gen- 
tleman who had just left them ? 

“J don’t know his name,” was the reply, “but I have seen him 
more than once with the commissaire. He is a police agent.” 

“ Diable !” said Monsieur Jules. 


Meanwhile, the subject of this inquiry had directed his steps 
towards the Préfecture, and had been forthwith admitted to the 
private office of the commissaire, to whom he rendered a detailed 
account of his mission, and received orders to be in attendance at 
twelve o’clock on the following day. ‘‘I shall have looked over the 
extradition papers by that time,” said the presiding functionary, “and 
you can return to Paris by the afternoon train.” Whereupon M. 
Brigaud bowed respectfully, and retired to his lodgings in the town, 
where it is to be hoped he slept as soundly as a ‘‘ mens conscia 
recti” could desire. 

At the appointed hour he was once more ushered into the cabinet 
of his chief, no longer smiling affably as on the preceding evening, 
but frowning ominously. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Brigaud ?” said he sternly, holding 
out a paper for the inspection of the agent. It was a telegram, 
marked “ private,” and dated that morning from Brussels. 

“Read it aloud,” pursued the commissaire. M. Brigaud obeyed, 
and read as follows :— 

‘* Brussels, Thursday, 9.30. 

“‘Vesterday twelve copies sold, sent last night by Calais mail 
train, sewed inside coat lized with fur. Bearers, two persons un- 
known. ‘* CHAPONET.” 


During the perusal of this document he police agent’s voice 
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trembled, and his face grew ashy pale. ‘Ah, les brigands!” he 
exclaimed, forgetful of the presence of his superior. Suddenly, a 
thought appeared to strike him, and before the astonished commissaire 
could make any effort to detain him, he seized his hat, and, without 
attempting an explanation, darted headlong out of the room. 

In an incredibly short space of time he had reached the hotel, and 
grasped by the collar the luckless waiter, who was solacing himself 
with a pipe on the steps before the door. 

‘** Where is the scoundrel?” he shouted. 

‘*What scoundrel ?” stammered the half-throttled garcon. 

“Monsieur Jules, idiot! I must see him directly.” 

“What do I know about Monsieur Jules?” cried the waiter, 
rescuing himself with difficulty from his infuriated aggressor. “If 
you want him, you had better take the next train to Paris and follow 
him. He left here at six this morning.” 

‘Ah, triple canaille!” exclaimed the baffled detective. ‘And 
the train arrives at eleven! ‘Those infernal copies will be half over 
Paris by this time! Stay, garcon, who and what is he, this Monsieur 
Jules ?” 

“Dame, M’sieu,” replied the waiter, “he didn’t tell me who he 
was, but I saw one thing plain enough.” 

“Ha! what was that?” 

“Why, M’sieu, I saw that he was uncommon glad to get his coat 
again !” 


It was with faltering step and downcast mien that the police agent 
re-ascended the staircase leading to the private bureau, and so utterly 
depressed and woe-begone was his appearance that the commissaire 
stared at him for a moment in speechless wonder. 

‘** Monsieur Brigaud,” said he at length, “perhaps you will now 
have the goodness to explain the meaning of this unaccountable 
conduct.” 

*‘ Monsieur,” began Brigaud. 

Stay,” interrupted the commissaire. “I will listen to your 
excuses presently. Answer me first; is this information,” pointing 
to the telegram which lay on the table, “ correct ?” 

“Tam afraid it is,” replied the detective in a scarcely audibie 
tone. 

“The twelve copies of the Zanterne passed the frontier last 
night.” 

‘* T_T believe so.’ 

** Concealed in the lining of a coat?” 

* Apparently,” sighed the agent. 

‘Without suspicion being attached to any particular individual ? 
Inexplicable !” murmured the commissaire. ‘‘The employés at 
Blandain shall answer for this.” 

“It was no fault of theirs,” exclaimed the detective, unable to 
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eontain himself any longer. “ Tenez, this questioning drives me wild, 
and I had rather make a clean breast of it at once. Monsieur, I 
have been tricked, as police agent was never tricked before! I-have 
laid a trap, and fallen into it myself. The entire occurrences of last 
night have been one enormous mistake, as you will own, when I tell 
you that the innocent wearer of the cloak lined with fur, the involun- 


tary circulator of the Zanterne, was no other than ——” 
“Who?” interrupted the commissaire, bending eagerly forward. 
‘‘ Etienne Brigaud.” CG. Bt. 
POLR LR ALOT ~ 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


A SHIP far out on a smiling sea, 
With its snowy sails outspread ; 
Cleaving the waters merrily, 
And a bright sun overhead. 


It kisses the cheek of the sailor lad, 
As he climbs to the mast-head high ; 
He sings at his work, for his heart is glad, 
As he thinks of his home so nigh. 


A cottage home where the roses twine, 
And a mother in silent prayer ; 
And the self-same sun which on him doth shine, 
Is gilding her silvery hair. 
The lightnings flash and the thunders roar, 
The waves they are mountains high. 
No help on the ocean, no help from shore, 
No light in the midnight sky ! 


A brave ship struggling with might and main, 
And its white sails rent and torn ; 

It lurches and groans like a thing in pain, 
And its mast is well-nigh gone. 


A sailor clings to a broken spar, 
And his face is wild and sad— 

A mother prays in her home afar 
To-night for her sailor lad. 


Thy child is saved for that prayer of thine, 
And the tempests wild they cease — 
Over a cottage where roses twine 
Hovers the angel of Peace ! E. L. 
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